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It is not an uncommon thing to hear men say that “ the future 


- belongs to the United States”; or, that “the United States is the 
- country of the future.” By either of these expressions they mean, 


jt is fair to suppose, that the United States, being already one of 
the great powers, has a larger margin for growth than any other 


nation, in respect both of population and resources. Russia, indeed, 
_ has a vaster territory and a larger population; but recent events 
have shown that Russia must be modernized before she can greatly 


count, outside of the regions that are hers by nature. In the distant 
future she may yet play a very great part; for the immediate future, 
her influence has been very much reduced. Russia, moreover, 


almost of necessity, can be a great power only on the land. On 
+ 
_ the north, her long coast line borders upon a frozen ocean. In 
. Europe she can reach the open sea, that great highway of the na- 


tions, only, so to speak, through the neck of a bottle. At the south 
even this neck has long been closed to her ships of war. At the 
north, either of her great maritime neighbors could equally deprive 
her of access to the open sea were it their wish to do so. In Asia 
she has but one port upon the ocean, now that Port Arthur and 


_ Dalny have been lost, and that port, Vladivostock, is closed by ice 


for half of the year. Under these circumstances it is not strange 
that Russia has wholly failed to develop a race of sailors capable of 


_ making her illustrious upon the ocean. Whatever be her destiny, 
_ it must be achieved, one would say, by virtue of her strength on the 
land. The war with Japan, now going on, has revealed the limits 
sof that strength at the present time in the Far East. If it is to 


_be greater in the future, time, money and internal reorganization at 
home are all necessary. That d resources 
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is certain; that her people are capable of a great awakening, accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase of power, cannot be doubted. 
But the Russia of the future, if she is to play a part in the world 
worthy of her resources and her numbers, waits on the moderniz- 
ing in spirit and in method both of her government and of her 
people. 
i Russia, of all the great powers, except the United States, is the 
only one capable of indefinite expansion in population and resources. 
_ The situation of the United States, however, is infinitely more for- 
 tunate. Separated from other nations of great strength by the 
_ width of an ocean, she is comparatively safe from attack, and there- 
fore free, beyond all others, to develop her resources by peaceful 
- andustry. All of her home territory, also, lies in the temperate zone, 
and stretches from ocean to ocean. If ever a nation were destined 
- to be a world-power, whether it would or not, surely it is the United 
States. England has become a world power because it is a little 
island that can give occupation at home neither to its men nor its 
money. The United States has become a world-power partly by in- 
_viting all Europe to share in its destinies and partly because it fills 
so large a space in the world, literally and actually, on land and sea 
alike, that it can neither keep itself out of world movements, if it 
_ wished to do so, nor be kept out by others. A nation cannot live to 
_ itself alone, and continue to be either great or strong. The law of 


work as well as its own, precisely as the law of life of a healthy 
man is that he shall live for others as well as for himself. 

The influence and power of a nation, however, depend, not so 

much upon its population and resources, as upon the character, the 

capacity and, especially, the ideals of its people. China is the 

most populous of nations, and the territory that it occupies is very 

_ extensive. Every addition to our knowledge of it increases our 

vhs _ estimate of its resources. But the Chinese have never been a world- 

ee power in the modern sense of that phrase because their ideal has 

been to keep the world out of China, rather than to allow China 

_ to come into living contact with the rest of the world. It is im- 

_ portant, therefore, in the consideration of our subject to consider the 

_ world-powers of to-day from this point of view. 
; England has long been a world-power, as has been already 
said, island itself is small, and to give sufficient 
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b have been quite large enough for its own people if the people that 

— occupied it had not been of a race whose qualities carried them early 

to the front. Their island position made them at home upon the 

sea, and their qualities as sailors and fighters in time gave them 

_ command of the sea, and carried their flag into every quarter of the 

_ globe. The English, also, were the earliest in the field of mechanical 

invention, and introduced the great revolution in industry from hand 

~ to machine power which has changed the face of the world. Being 

- first in this field, and having command of the seas, they were able 

= accumulate vast wealth before the other nations of the world 

were able to reorganize their industries on the new basis. The 

_ English people, moreover, have developed a colonizing power that 

has enabled them to hold permanently distant regions of the earth, 

_which have been won, at the outset, through the prowess of their 

arms. The achievements of England in commerce, in manufactures, 

and in government, are among the great achievements of the race. 

There is no reason to suppose that the genius of the English people 

has been impaired in any way in these later times; but, within the 

_. last century, other nations have developed their resources and the 

nee capacity to utilize them, until to-day England finds herself con- 
= - fronted with a rivalry in commerce and manufacture that has not, 

te ~ deed. as yet seriously affected the volume of her activities, but which 

: has already cost her her primacy in some products of the first im- 

_ portance. The position of England as a world-power to-day, there- 

fore, is not so much that of unquestioned primacy as more nearly that 

of “first among equals.” 

The French people, always keen for adventure, were early 

- among the nations in seeking control of distant territories. Unhap- 

~ pily tor the French, they have never, as a people, developed the col- 

_ onizing quality which has enabled them to hold the distant territory 

~ which they have won against a colonizing people like the English. 

In Africa, however, and to a small extent in Asia, the French main- 

tain colonies that have all the merits and many of the weaknesses 

historically associated with French movements of that character. 

_ The French have been from time immemorial distinctly a military 

people, devoted to glory and indulging constantly in war. It was 

_ said, however, of the first Napoleon, the greatest military genius of 

modern times, that, like the fabled giant of antiquity, he was strong 
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like the English Channel, was enough to mark the limitations of 
his power. France, with its long sea coast, has always produced 
men who were sailors by nature and by the habit of their lives. 
But the interests of France, throughout the centuries, have always 
been so much greater upon the European continent than upon the 
ocean, or beyond, that such sailors have never been bred in sufficient 
numbers to maintain the mastery of the sea when that has been in 
question. Furthermore, the leadership that has been often so mar- 
vellous in the armies of France has seldom been discovered in the 
conduct of its maritime affairs. France, however, is undoubtedly 
one of the great world-powers of the twentieth century, and one 
whose influence is likely to be felt wherever the interests of France 
are thought to be concerned. For France is not only military, she 
is scientific and artistic above all others, and plays as great a part 
in the world of thought as in the world of action. 

The German Empire is a nation that has become a world-power 
by virtue of education. The Germans have always been one of the 
most virile races of Europe, from the time when they first appear 
upon the scene, in the days of the Romans, up to the present hour; 
but, for many centuries, the influence of the race was belittled by 
its divisions, so that until of late years it has had no interests, and 
practically no influence, outside of the European continent. The 
battle of Jena crushed the Prussia of that day into the very dust; 
and in that hour of national humiliation her wise men advanced 
the ideal for Prussia of a nation in which every individual should 
be made, by education, an effective military unit and an effective 
economic unit. The pursuit of this ideal by Prussia, through the 
course of a century, has changed the face of Europe, and modified 
the history of the world. It has resulted, in the first place, in a 
united Germany ; and, next, in a Germany whose military power and 
economic progress are the marvel of our times. Under the leader- 
ship of its present wise Emperor the Germany that was content for 
centuries to be a land-power, has become a commercial and maritime 
power of the first rank. In no other country is science brought so 
systematically to bear upon the problems of manufacture, and in no 
other country is business training so systematically and so widely 
given. German research has unlocked the secrets of nature for the 
benefit of mankind, and German science has developed new indus- 
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tries for the advantage of all men. In the manufacture of chemicals, 
for example, and in the application of chemistry to industry, she 
was the first in the field on a large scale, and, in this department, she 
retains her primacy, despite the progress of other nations. Thus, 
in the noblest sense Germany has been a world-power for half a 
century, and the indications are that she will continue to be so 
indefinitely. 


It has long been customary to think that the destiny of the | 


Far East would depend, in the main, upon the western nations, 
and especially upon their attitude to China. The war between Japan © 


and Russia has changed all that; at least in the sense that it is now _ 
apparent that Japan is a power which must be reckoned with in every | 


:ovement relating to the Asiatic side of the Pacific Ocean. No na- © 
tion hereafter is likely to take important action in that quarter of © 
the world without taking into consideration the attitude of Japan. 
Inasmuch as the commerce of the world is largely interested 

the facilities for commerce in the Far East, Japan has become a 
worlc-power of the first importance in that quarter of the globe. 
Her progress in the arts of war has astonished the western world. 


But she has done much more than astonish the West: she has given _ 
it an illustration of how sanitation and preventive care can reduce 


the losses by disease in war below the losses on the battlefield. This 
is only one respect in which all the nations of the world must learn 
from Japan; but this is a matter of such importance that to have — 
taught the world this lesson is to have laid the world under per- 
petual obligation. 


Across a narrow sea from Japan lies China, a territory vast in 


extent, and populous beyond all other lands. Without the ideals or — 
the habits that make for a strong nationality, the Chinese are yet 
a people of great industry and with many traits of character that | 


command admiration. In an age like ours, when every nation is — 
seeking to increase its foreign trade, China, if not a world-power 


in the full sense of the word, is still a country around which move- | 
ments that greatly affect the world are certain to turn. The adjust- E 
ment of the formless life of China to the moulds of life of the out- 
side world appears to be one of the inevitable tendencies of the 
times. Therefore the country likely to be so affected becomes, by 
virtue of this possibility, a world factor of so great importance as 
to iid its consideration, in this connection, as a world- “power. 
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From the beginning of its history the United States has been 
a world-power, in the sense that it has profoundly affected the 
movements of thought and of action outside of itself. The success 
of the American Revolution undoubtedly did much to bring to a 
head the revolution in France, which placed a great gulf between 
the ancient régime and the new in every country of Europe, and 
which, in turn, has modernized every European country, unless it 
be Russia. The refusal of the United States to pay further tribute 
to the Bey of Tripoli one hundred years ago led the other nations 
to follow it in putting down that abuse. Its attitude in the war of 
1812 put an end to the impressment of sailors upon the ocean, not 
for itself alone but for all nations. Its influence in favor of the 
tights of neutrals has led to a great extension of those rights ; and, in 
the matter of the settlement of international disputes by arbitration, 
it has been easily the leader among the nations. In successful wars 
with foreign countries, it has set the example of paying for foreign 
territory conquered by its arms, instead of demanding an indemnity ; 
and in returning the indemnity received from Japan for the Shimono- 
seki affair, because it thought such a payment essentially unjust, 
it has set an example of idealism in its relation to other nations of 
which its people may well be proud. More recently, its attitude 
to China has been uniformly generous, and in Cuba it has made 
a neighboring people free at great expense to itself in blood and 
treasure. 

The United States has been a world-power, also, and a world 
influence of the first magnitude in the sense that it has offered an 
outlet to the overcrowded countries of Europe for their surplus popu- 
lation. No movement in the history of the world is so striking 
and significant as the peaceful migration of literally millions of 
people out of every European country into the United States. In 
ancient times the migration of various tribes from place to place 
is recorded; but always such migration was either that of the con- 
queror, who carried fire and sword wherever he went; or that of the 
vanquished, who were moved, against their will, from their old 
homes to the new. And even so, the scale upon which such migra- 
tion occurred was insignificant compared with the mighty tide that 
now. for nearly a hundred years, has rolled from the old world to 
the new. No doubt this phenomenon has been largely due to the 
bare fact that the United States has been a new country, needing 
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population that the old world could spare. But this is a very partial 
explanation of the phenomenon, for the inhabitants of the United 
States might have given so cold a welcome to other newcomers from 
abroad as to have kept the stream of immigration always small in 
volume. In point of fact, however, the United States, by its ag- 
gressive policy, has actually changed the old European conception of 
“once a subject, always a subject,”” to the modern doctrine and prac- 
tice that a man is free to choose his citizenship where he will, with- 
out losing his property rights where he was born. This affords a 
new basis for international relationships, a basis that makes strongly 
for peace and good-will. There is, perhaps, no greater difference in 
the world’s life brought about by the United States than this. The 
United States has made all comers welcome, barring the Chinese. 
The significance of this exception will be discussed later. The 
poor, and even the ignorant, from European shores have been 
made to feel that America welcomes them to the land of oppor- 
tunity. The vast development of the resources and power of the 
United States is one return made by the immigrants to that atti- 
tude. It is inevitable that a population so composed, and so related 
to foreign peoples, should be, at bottom, well disposed to them all. 
While the United States has pursued consistently its own ideals, 
and is likely to do so, it may be taken for granted that its primary 
instinct is one of friendship for all nations. 

The appeal of the United States to its citizens, like that of 
England, is to the innate power and capacity of the individual man. 
The people of the United States believe in education not less warmly 
than the people of Germany; but, as a people, they lack the sense 
of discipline, the quality of thoroughness, and the submissiveness 
to control which have made the German Empire what it is. As 
substitutes for these qualities, they have immense enthusiasm, great 
earnestness, a zeal for knowledge and a readiness to learn which 
have made the people of the United States one of the most intelligent 
peoples of the earth. They are not trained in the school as the 
German is trained; and yet the German workman, on coming to the 
United States, is so waked up by the atmosphere of which he finds 
himself a part, that he becomes a more effective workman than in 
Germany. In the education of the school the German system sur- 
passes that of the United States by its thoroughness and compre- 
hensiveness ; but in the education that comes of the life of the body 
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politic, no country in the world educates its citizens so generally or 
so effectively as the United States. 

The United States, in a word, is a nation vast in power, and 
still more vast in undeveloped resources, great in capacity, and 
lofty in its ideals, pursuing steadfastly its own development, at home 
and abroad, but equally firm in the belief that it prospers best when 
other nations also are prosperous. In its international relations, it 
aims to be just, and to seek peace by ensuing it. What is likely to 
be the influence of such a nation as a world-power, now that events 
have brought it into closer contact with world movements, outside of 
itself? 

Those who fancy that the United States has been suddenly smit- 
ten with imperialism because of its attitude towards the Philip- 
pines seem to me wholly mistaken in their view. The United States 
cid not start out to conquer the Philippines, and no nation was 
ever more surprised than it was when it found itself confronted 
with the dilemma of what to do with them. The nation that was 
arranging, at its own cost, to give independence to Cuba, was not, in 
the same treaty of peace, plotting to deprive the Filipinos of their 
independence. On the contrary, it was planning, generously, as it 
thought, to substitute itself for Spain in the Philippine Islands, and 
to give to the Filipinos the benefit of association with a strong people, 
all of whose instincts are for freedom, in place of association with 
an old nation, whose instincts have never run in modern lines. There 
may have been, in the decision on the part of the United States 
to keep the Philippine Islands, some influence of that Norman 
blood, which, from time immemorial, has found attraction in for- 
eign lands, in Normandy, in England, in Sicily, and wherever its 
warriors went; and, back of it all, bevond all doubt, was the influence 
of the thought that, in the commercial developments of the coming 
years, the United States, with her natural and large interests in the 
Pacific Ocean, was a safer guardian in the Philippines of those in- 
terests than any other nation. This, coupled with the belief that the 
United States could be really helpful to the people of the Philip- 
pines, led to the great decision. it should be said, also, that in the 
Philippines the United States has not hesitated to carry out its 
ideals as rapidly as they have seemed practicable. With the pro- 
found popular belief in education that is characteristic of this coun- 
try, more progress has been made in five years in establishing a 
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system of popular education in the Philippine Islands than has ever 
been made in any tropical country in the same length of time. 
Rightly or wrongly, the United States has not hesitated to try to 
solve its problems there, not only on the lines of personal freedom 
and generous civil rights, but also on the lines of popular education, 
and of popular participation in government, that are natural to us, 
but strange enough in the Orient. It may be too soon to say what 
will be the large result of this great departure from all old methods ; 
but they, at least, in our own country, who complain because more 
is not done, miss the great significance of what is actually being 
attempted. Time, and time alone, can determine whether the same 
tendencies shall go further, or whether they will be checked by the 
course of events. But this, at least, is certain, that nothing in the 
character of the American people will check the development upon 
the lines of self-government which has begun. If this movement 
fails it will fail because it is not applicable to people of another race 
and of a different clime; but, happily, the indications are that slowly 
and surely it is winning its way, and converting some who have 
heretofore been disbelievers. 

By the Monroe Doctrine the United States has preserved both 
the American continents from European complications for almost a 
century, except for the brief and unhappy episode of Napoleon III. 
in Mexico. Its presence in the Philippines is almost certain to 
make for international peace in the Far East, because it throws 
actively into the scale as a factor making for peace there, on the 
basis of justice, the great moral force of the United States. The 
United States opened Japan to intercourse with the western world 
by peaceful negotiation. It has stood like a rock, during recent 
troubles, for the integrity of China; for its neutrality during the 
present war between Japan and Russia; and for the “open door” 
in China for the commerce of all nations. Being in the Philippines, 
the United States is so far a party in interest that its voice com- 
mands even greater weight on such subjects than it would have 
had if our actual interests had been distant the whole width of the 
Pacific. 

Thus far the attention of the United States has been largely 
given up to internal development. Recent events have compelled 
it to look beyond its own borders, and to contemplate its relations to 
the rest of the world from a new point of view. It is characteristic 
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of this new attitude that it proposes to build the Panama Canal. 
It desires to open, not only a new passage for itself between its 
Atlantic and Pacific ports, but also a new highway for the com- 
merce of the world. But it wants to do this itself, without the 
aid of others, thus avoiding international complications. 

International problems in these days are largely industrial and 
commercial in character. The diplomacy of the days preceding the 
French Revolution was usually dynastic. The wars and struggles 
of the nations represented (upon the surface, at all events) little 
more than the efforts of different families to advance their own in- 
terests, which they identified, more or less consciously, with the in- 
terests of their people. Since the French Revolution the movement 
in the western world has been towards the formation of nations on 
either racial or geographical lines. This process has gone so far as 
to leave little more to be accomplished; and as one result we find 
that the nations of the twentieth century are concerning themselves 
primarily with questions affecting their own industrial well-being. 
Broadly speaking, most modern nations can produce by their manu- 
factures more than they can consume. The United States and Rus- 
sia produce, also, by their agriculture more than they can consume. 
The profitable disposal of this surplus of production, whatever form 
it takes, has so profound a bearing upon the welfare of the nation 
producing it that every country feels constrained to concern itself 
with the development of its foreign trade by every means in its 
power. This it is which brings the modern nations, not only most 
closely into contact with each other, but also, most frequently, into 
collision with each other, more or less seriously. The present war in 
the Far East is not so much a struggle to determine whether Rus- 
sia or Japan shall be politically dominant in Manchuria, as it is a 
war waged for the markets of Manchuria and the regions affected 
thereby. The war, therefore, concerns deeply, not only the nations 
actually engaged in it, but in its outcome and settlement it will pro- 
foundly affect all the commercial nations of the world. From this 
point of view, that is to say, from the point of view of international 
commerce, the attitude of the United States, as to the settlement of 
the war, is likely to be very far-reaching. The United States stands 
for the “open door” in the Far East with an emphasis that already 
has been greatly influential. It is likely to continue to stand for 
that idea as earnestly and persistently as may be necessary. 
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In order to appreciate the significance of this question of the 
“open door” to the United States, one must consider it in its rela- 


into the United States except the Chinese. From the point of view 
- of all the political theories of the United States this exception is in- 
defensible. It has met, however, in this country with substantially 
no protest, because of the general recognition on the part of the 
_American people that the admission of the Chinese in large numbers 
would involve disaster to the American standard of living. This re- 
_veals. in another form, the transition already traced from political 
to economic questions as the dominating questions of the modern 
No ideal is dearer to the Americans as a nation than a high 

standard of living, not merely for the fortunate few, but especially 
_ for the great masses of the people. The policy of protection, which 
has dominated our tariffs for half a century, could not have been 
- maintained for a decade if the masses of the voters had not believed 
Yow it tended to elevate their standard of living. They know that 


from which 

_ they so largely come. There are serious objections that can be 
ee urged against our policy of protection. It does lend itself to an 
increase of corruption in public and commercial life; it does have 
the effect of placing our manufactures and all our industries more 

or less on an artificial basis. These are serious and weighty objec- 
tions, and they would quickly be fatal to it if there were not upon 

the other side considerations that, in the general judgment, outweigh 
them. First of all, and perhaps the most important of all, is the one 
ty referred to, that the policy of protection has been accom- 

- panied by the creation and maintenance of a standard of living 

_ tor the great masses of our people that nowhere else prevails. In 
addition there are two other things to be said for it of far-reaching 
importance. It has doubtless greatly stimulated emigration to this 
country, and, in so doing, it has relieved the pressure of popula- 
tion upon European countries, as it could not otherwise have been 
relieved. Any one who is familiar with economic conditions and 
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the conditions of life for the masses of men upon the continent of 
Europe must shudder when he thinks what these would have been 
if the outlet to the United States had not existed, and had not been 
made as attractive as it has been. The maintenance of very high 
wages in this country, furthermore, has so stimulated invention 
as to lead Americans not only to use machinery more than any other 
people, but even to seek economy in the operation of machinery itself, 
with the result that the United States, in many instances, has shown 
itself able to produce the cheapest goods, although paying the high- 
est wages and working the shortest hours of any people in the world. 
This fortunate demonstration that machinery, when carried to its 
highest perfection, where labor is intelligent, both relieves men from 
excessive hours of labor and increases their pay, is a demonstration 
of incalculable value to mankind. This demonstration, it is not 
too much to say, is due to that necessity which is the mother of 
invention, which has been fostered, certainly, if not created, by the 
protective system of the United States, and which has been main- 
tained in the interest of a high standard of living for the masses of 
the people. It is easy to see that a nation that has been willing, 
in the general interest, to pay more for every manufactured thing 
that it consumes until time secures a domestic product as cheap as 
the imported, was not likely to permit its standard of living to be 
- undermined by the admission in large numbers of a people like the 
Chinese, whose standard of life is so far below that of the American 
laborer as to threaten the latter with extermination wherever Chinese 
competition became serious. The standard of life of many European 
immigrants, in the last few years, is far enough below that prevail- 
ing in the United States; but, low as it is, the difference is not so 
great as to forbid the hope that in a few years the standards of the 
newcomers will be lifted up to the level of those already here. With 
the Chinese, however, the standard of living is so much lower still 
as to make the attempt seem hopeless ; while the strangeness of their 
tongue, and the fact that they do not, or indeed cannot, readily be- 
come integral parts of our civilization, have given justification to 
the policy of exclusion actually pursued. 

If this study of current problems is sound, the influence of the 
United States as a world-power is likely to be felt increasingly in 
the interest of a universal commerce; not a commerce independent 
of tariff restrictions, but a commerce independent of political bar- 
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riers. In time it is not unlikely to be felt in favor of the removal 
of tariff restrictions; but that time must await the coming in this 
country of the general belief that the standard of living, here and 
elsewhere, can be advanced by the reduction of tariffs. While the 
United States pursues_for itself the policy of high protection, it 
naturally cannot object to a similar policy, when pursued by other 
nations; and if such a policy should become world-wide, and if the 
surplus production of the United States should increase in volume 
so greatly that it cannot be disposed of advantageously under the 
régime of high tariffs, the United States will then be confronted 
with a new problem. Up to this time, by its effect upon emigration, 
it may fairly be said that the protective policy pursued by the United 
States has helped to elevate the standard of life in Europe as well 
as in the United States. If that should cease to be the fact our 
policy, doubtless, would have to be changed to meet the changed 
conditions. In the meanwhile it may easily be that for a long 
time to come the influence of the United States, under its present 
commercial policy, upon the standard of living the world over, 
will be helpful. No policy of any kind is without its disadvantages, 
and some of the penalties which the United States pays for maintain- 
ing its high standard of living are very evident. Its shipping en- 
gaged in foreign trade has been reduced to a minimum, for the rea- 
son that, under the protective policy, ships can neither be built 
nor operated as cheaply by the United States as by other nations. 
This fact encourages the United States to maintain its navigation 
laws, and even to extend them to its new territories; action that, 
upon the face of it, is not considerate of foreign nations. On the 
other hand, a departure from this policy that would bring the United 
States into active competition upon the ocean with all nations, be- 
cause wages here were as low and the cost of things as cheap as 
they are elsewhere, would make the United States in the markets of 
the world a much more formidable competitor than it is now. The 
competition of shipping maintained by subsidies is not likely to be 
felt on a scale large enough to cut a very serious figure. 

If, then, it be true that the future belongs to the United States, 
it is fortunate for mankind that the United States is not, in essence, 
a warlike nation. Capable of fighting, and fighting hard, if need be, 
with wealth and mechanical capacity beyond all other nations, and 
with greater reserve power than any other people, both its political 
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system and its essential spirit are friendly to peace. Its great army 
of the Civil War on both sides melted into the industry of the country 
as the snow melts into the rivers under the April sun. It seeks to arm 
its people for the contests of commerce and industry, not for the bat- 
tlefield. Apart from pensions, no nation bears so light a burden of 
taxation, in comparison with its resources, for military and naval 
purposes. The United States in the future, as in the past, undoubt- 
edly would fight, and fight with all its immense power, in defense of 
its rights or to protect itself from attack. It would certainly fight to 
preserve the American continent from new or enlarged European 
control. It might even fight, under provocation, to prevent neutral 
markets from being closed arbitrarily in its face. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that it would ever fight simply to enlarge its markets. Be- 
cause its international interests are so largely commercial, its influ- 
ences everywhere must be for peace; for commerce is a lover of 
peace, and not of war. 

But while the formal influence of the United States, in its inter- 
national relationships, is most immediately felt in these days in rela- 
tion to commerce, it is still true that the United States has been, 
and is, and may hope to remain, an immense force among the nations 
of the earth, making for individual freedom, for larger civil rights, 
and for freedom of opportunity. No one begins to understand Amer- 
ica who does not appreciate its earnestness and its idealism. The 
old Puritan doctrine may have been modified, but the Puritan spirit 
still remains. In a thousand ways it affects and permeates the great 
mass of newcomers almost unawares. It is a spirit to which men are 
of more moment than things; before which there shines always the 
ideal of a nation built upon righteousness; of a nation whose aim 
in the world it is to stand for justice and liberty, at home and abroad. 
It is a spirit by which, in the last statement, every policy of the 
country must be tried; to which, sooner or later, all of its policies 
must respond. Such a country as a world-power may make mis- 
takes, but its influence at large cannot but be elevating ; and the more 
so because its policies represent the free action of the largest body 
of free men on the face of the globe. That same free spirit that has 
changed the conception of citizenship till a man is free to choose the 
country of his allegiance; that has set the sailor free upon the high 
seas, so that he can be no longer taken by force to fight under a 
flag that he loves not; that has redeemed Cuba from being a second 
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disputes more freely than any other nation; that has led it to pay 

_ for territory conquered in war, instead of holding it as the spoils of 
victory ; that has led it to return to Japan money that it felt was not 
justly due; that has led it to buy the friars’ lands in the Philippines 
in order to settle justly an agrarian dispute ; these are the forces, this 
spirit of justice and this spirit of freedom, certain to control the 
United States in all its international relationships, so that men may 
fairly expect of it, in its role as a world-power, that its vast power 
and resources will make steadily, one may even hope uniformly, 


international happiness and internati 
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Crete, and has given to it its own independent life among the nations ; ae 
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ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES TOWARD OTHER Bs | ho 
AMERICAN POWERS 


By Hon. Francis B. Loomis, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


Ee The American Academy of Political and Social Science has 
practically completed a decade and a half of suggestive and useful 
work. It has passed from a tentative and a formative state to one 
of recognized influence and efficiency. The aims of this body are 
educational and, in that sense, the value of its work is scarcely to 
be overestimated. It has directed public sentiment, and has aroused 
interest in and brought about brilliant discussion of many of the 
vital political and social problems which our complex civilization 
sets before us. 

It is not to be supposed that a definite solution will be immedi- 
ately found for the more difficult problems which confront us, but 
it may be safely said that by means of discussion, analysis, exchange 
of views and information, we may find the path which leads to ulti- 
mate solution. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Science has 
vindicated its usefulness. A glance at its published ANNALS is suf- 
ficient proof of this. It has contributed a very large amount of in- 
forming and stimulating literature to the country, and has enlisted 
the active participation of a good many great men, and a great many 
good men. 

The question which you propose to consider this afternoon is 
one of deep and abiding interest. It has been important since the 
beginning of the nation, and it grows in importance as the nation 
expands and enters into closer relations with the rest of the world. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the “Position of the United 
States on the American Continent.” What I say is merely of an in- 
troductory character. The real discussion will later be carried on 
by a number of highly competent and forceful speakers. But no one 
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who considers this question can be insensible to the vast responsibili- 
ties which rest upon the United States. Our responsibility, as I 
have said, has increased with our national growth. This country 
has always stood before the world for certain things. In the course 
of its evolution from a number of scattered settlements on the 
eastern seaboard to its present position of being a considerable factor 
in world politics, our people have cherished—deeply imbedded in 
the minds of all classes—the uplifting and inspiring belief that we 
were in advance of other nations, and were, in effect, setting them 
an example of free government and noble living. So there is im- 
posed upon us the trust and responsibility of our aspirations. What- 
ever measure of success we achieve in the way of exercising sub- 
stantial and lasting influence of a distinctly wholesome nature in 
respect to other peoples in this hemisphere will be determined by the 
degree of loyalty and faithfulness which we maintain to the pure and 
lofty ideals which inspired the founders of this republic. 

We must live a sound national life if we expect to exercise, in 
the family of nations, a real and rational influence. The earnest, ' 
self-sacrificing spirit of the early fathers, which moved them to 
subdue the wilderness for the sake of freedom of conscience and 
judgment, and to conquer a new country in the face of terrifying 
obstacles and dangers, may take new directions, in view of our 
altered conditions, but it must not flicker and expire by reason of 
the vast material wealth which has come to this country. 

In short, I think the lessons of history teach us that a nation 
cannot be rich in the good things of this world and poor spiritually 
without at the same time sowing the seeds of decay and dissolution. 

The position of the United States on the American continent is 
in the process of determination. The question presents itself to us 
from time to time in direct and practical ways that cannot be avoided. 
The sum of the efforts of the government and of the people of the 
United States to meet these questions as they become vital and press- 
ing is the history of our position on this continent. This history we 
are making from year to year, sometimes slowly and sometimes with 
great rapidity and definiteness. That the unselfish purpose of this 
government, and the soundness and purity of its intention to refrain 
from land-grabbing, are beginning to have abundant understanding 
and appreciation, is evidenced in very many and satisfactory ways. 
I do not think there are longer any fair, open-minded, thoroughly in-/ 
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telligent people south of us, who are honest intellectually, that believe — 
that this country wishes anything else than the peace and well- 
being of all of its southern neighbors. I find gratifying indications 
of this growing understanding of the motives of the United States 
in its relations with Latin America in a recent article in one of the 
journals of Havana, the Nuevo Paris. 


“The Republic of Santo Domingo,” it declares, “has entered 


upon a new period of its history. Under the protection of the United 
States, there can be no fear of further bloody struggles for power. 
By coming to an agreement with Washington, President Morales has 
done his native land a great service, which will call for the grati- 
tude of the present and of future generations of Dominicans. 


“The Dominicans are energetic and brave, but their energy and 


bravery have been hopelessly wasted. From now on these two quali- 
ties will serve to raise the intellectual and moral standard and lay a 
firm foundation for the prosperity of Santo Domingo. The country 
will, while keeping its independence, pay its debts, live in peace with 
the world, and devote all its energy to the development of the 


prodigious wealth of its unexploited soil. The United States will 


guarantee the Dominicans protection against themselves and against _ 
foreign cupidity. Now they may indeed boast that they are on the — 
road to civilized existence.” 

So it will be found, I fancy, the degree of our influence, and 
the importance and power, if you please, of our position will be 
determined from time to time by the manner in which we deal with | 
these questions which will come before us in an insistent, practical 
way. 

If our relations with the other nations of this hemisphere are 
conducted in a spirit of justice and generosity, with a kindly regard 
for the interests of humanity; if it be felt and understood that we 
are not wanton aggressors; that we have no irresistible craving 
for territorial aggrandizement; that we ask only for the just treat- 
ment of our citizens and for our share of the trade of the world, we 


cannot fail to become a factor in the international problem on this _ 


hemisphere, which will continually make for universal prosperity 
and long years of productive and happy peace. 
. Neither in the Orient nor in the Caribbean are we seeking to 


acquire fresh territory or unfair commercial advantages. There are 


certain salient and self-assertive facts, however, to the existence of _ 
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which we cannot close our eyes. To many of us who have had to 
give close practical consideration to these matters, and to deal with 
specific cases, it seems plain that no picture of our future is com- 
plete which does not contemplate and comprehend the United States 
as the dominant power in the Caribbean Sea. 

This is a personal, individual reflection. I do not, therefore, 
propose to enlarge upon it or to indulge in theorizing or speculation 
concerning it. 

This government will always be more or less concerned, as it 
now is, with the problem of the Caribbean and certain parts of its 
littoral, and I may say that whatever we have accomplished there 
in the way of preserving order, stability and the establishment of 
sound financial conditions, will not be lost. 

The effect and the influence of good example in the main- 
tenance of order and sound finances will endure and perhaps come 
to more substantial fruition than in the past. It will reinforce what 
we did for humanity in the Island of Cuba, and illumine our efforts 
to uplift alien races in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

In considering the position of the United States on the Amer- 
ican continent you will ultimately have to reckon with that new and 
great factor, the interoceanic canal, and with the fact that circum- 
stances have forced us to depart from our position of political and 
commercial isolation. The vastly augmented power of production 
on the part of the American people has rendered insufficient the 
home market. We are being driven, by necessity, to find new mar- 
kets, and these economic problems must be given due, if not com- 
manding place, in considering in a rounded, broad and comprehen- 
sive way the relations of the United States to the rest of this hemi- 


_ sphere and to the rest of the world. > be 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF INTERNATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


By Proressor Emory R. JOHNSON, | 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The position of the United States on the American continent is _ 
one of leadership, with all the responsibilities and perplexing duties 
involved in that position. The question of who should lead in the 


affairs of the American continents was practically settled in 1763, _ 


when the power of France in North America was broken by the 
British colonies, aided by the home government in Great Britain. 
The American revolution did not decide whether the American 
colonies or Great Britain should lead in American affairs, but rather 
whether the colonies should bear the burden of leadership alone or 
with the aid of an European country. We chose in favor of undi- — 
vided responsibility, but we were comparatively slow in realizing 
the scope of the obligation we assumed. It took the trouble with 


France at the close of the eighteenth century, the war of 1812, the _ 


assertion of the Monroe Doctrine against the designs of the Holy 
Alliance, the maintenance of the rights of Mexico against France, — 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute, the Spanish War and many other — 


events in our international relations to make us fully conscious of 


our leadership and our responsibilities as the great power on the 
American continent. 

This leadership is threefold—economic, political and educational ; _ 
and it would be difficult to decide which of these three phases of our 
responsibilities is the most important. 

Our economic leadership is the most recent. A few years since 
we were a debtor nation, largely dependent upon the aid of out- 
siders for the development of our own country. Our foreign trade 
consisted chiefly of the exportation of food and raw materials in 
exchange for manufactures. This situation is changing. We have 
surplus capital; and although we are continuing to export great 
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buying fewer manufactures and more materials, and are exporting 
increasing values of our own manufactures. Our capital is devel- 
oping Mexico and Hawaii, and is being invested largely in the 
West Indies, the countries about the Caribbean, in Canada, and in 
the Philippines. Our manufacturers and exporters are steadily en- | 
tering the foreign markets. There are but few sections north of | 
the American Isthmus—and they are of but limited area—where the . 
economic interests of the people of the United States are not para- 
mount to those of any European country. 

In South America, Europe is stronger than the United States 
commercially ; but that is certain to be changed throughout the west- _ 
ern third of the continent by the Panama Canal. With or without 
the canal we shall in time control the major share of the trade of — 
the Caribbean section of South America, but the canal will exert 
indirect influences that will hasten our economic progress even along _ 
the north shore of South America. . 

Our ultimate economic leadership on the American continents 
is assured. How is this to affect our economic policy? It can 
hardly fail to compel us to modify our tariff policy. We shall be 
compelled to shape our legislation concerning commerce less ex- 
clusively with reference solely to domestic conditions, and more with 
regard to our economic relations with the other countries of North 
and South America. We may, and probably shall, continue our 
policy of protection; but by reciprocity or some other more promis- 
ing measure yet to be discovered we shall work toward a policy of 
protecting both our home manufactures and our American interna- _ 
tional trade. We shall hear less of the question of protection or 
free trade, and more of the question of protection and trade. 

This broadening of our commercial policy will be forced upon > 
us not only by our own economic interest, but as a result of our re- 
sponsibilities as the leader in the affairs of the American continents. 
We have already recognized this duty in our relations with Cuba. 
We had to struggle not a little with our national selfishness, but 
after considering our duties carefully we recognized the fact that our 
responsibility to Cuba involved such a change in our tariff as would 
enable that island to prosper. Economic prosperity was the pre-— 
requisite of the political progress for which we had become sponsor. 

I believe that what we did in shaping our relations with Cuba is an 
earnest of what we are destined to do from time to time in our 
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relations with many, if not most, countries of Latin America. We 
must couple economic and political leadership. 
The political leadership of the United States in North and South 
America is an obligation which the United States cannot avoid, 
and the majority of the people of our country have no desire to 
avoid this obligation. This is what we mean by upholding the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, in which we believe so fully. But how little did we 
realize even two or three decades since what the maintenance of _ 
the Monroe Doctrine implies! We knew in a general way that our 
Monroe Doctrine meant that we should uphold republican institu- 
tions against European interference in the countries south of us. 
This would, indeed, not be a difficult problem for us if the countries — - a 
of Latin America possessed stable and efficient governments by _ 
which the property and personal rights of citizens and foreign resi- _ 4 
dents were safeguarded by liberal laws impartially executed. But = *) 
this result has not been accomplished by many of the republics of 
Latin America. We must acknowledge that our hopes regarding — 
the success of republican institutions in Spanish America were — r+ 
raised too high. 
Five years ago this month I returned from a three months’ q 
trip to Central America and the Isthmus. On that trip I saw some- 
thing of the government of Nicaragua, where the President of the a, 
country had two years before succeeded himself in office contrary to : oe 
the provisions of the constitution. He is now serving a third term > ic es 
without retirement. In Costa Rica the genial President of the coun- 
try had succeeded himself in office, the Congress having suspended © 
the clause of the constitution prohibiting a man from being President © 
two terms in succession. At the end of the second term this Presi- 
dent was reluctantly persuaded to permit some one else to be elected ; 
but even then there was rioting and uncertainty as to the issue dur- 
ing the day upon which the new President was inaugurated. In 
Colombia five years ago a prolonged and bloody revolution was in 
progress. The Isthmus of Panama was then quiet enough. . 
since been somewhat active politically, with results mutually advan- — ‘s 
tageous to the people of Panama and to the United States. ihe 
I have referred to this trip to Nicaragua, Costa Rica, ae 
Panama, not because it was exceptional, but because it gave me, as 
I believe it would have given any American visiting Central Amer- 
ica and northern South America for the first time, a realization of 
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the instability and uncertainty of republican institutions in those | 
countries. 

Republican institutions are not working as they ought to in © 
many countries of Latin America, and we cannot avoid responsibility 
for the correction of at least some of the wrongdoings of those coun- 
tries. When we asserted the Monroe Doctrine we thought all repub- 
lics would always do right; now we find they may do wrong, and 
when they do a wrong to an European country or a citizen of an 
European country we are practically compelled to require justice to 
be done. Our Monroe Doctrine requires us to compel European 
countries to refrain from interfering in the administration of the 
republics of Latin America, but the time has come when we must 
either assume large responsibilities as regards Latin America or 
allow Europe greater freedom in dealing with her international rela- 
tions with Central and South America. There is so much European 
capital invested in those countries and there are so many Europeans” 
engaged in business there that Europe will not tolerate political con- 
ditions that do not afford protection to personal and property rights. 
Unless we permit Europe to protect her interests in South America, 
she will hold us responsible for that protection. Indeed, this position — 
has already been taken by European countries, and we are coming to | 
realize, as never before, the responsibilities we assumed when we 
made the Monroe Doctrine the basis of our international position on 
the American continents. 

Our leadership in the affairs of Latin America is educational as _ 
well as economic and political. Fifty years ago the people of Latin _ 
America were influenced mainly by the culture and educational ideals 
of Spain and France. This has changed, and to-day the people of - 
Mexico and Central America, and to an increasing extent the people — 
of the countries of South America, are coming under the influence 7 
of American culture. On the trip which I took to Central America 
and the Isthmus five years ago I was met in nearly every city visited 
by men who had studied in the United States, usually in New York | 
or in Philadelphia. The ambitious young men of Latin America _ 
are coming to this country in increasing numbers to pursue courses" 
in medicine, surgery, in political science and diplomacy, and in the 
higher branches of commerce and finance. This is the most hopeful | 
phase of our relations with Latin America. Having assumed re- 
sponsibility for the economic and political progress of the countries 
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to the south of us, we may well welcome these evidences of rk. 
growing educational and cultural influences upon the people of Latin 
America. It is absolutely essential that we should understand their 
civilization. The presence in our midst of a large body of students 
from Latin America will result not only in their obtaining a better 
understanding of our civilization, but will also assist us to a 
knowledge of Latin American institutions. We in this country are 
proverbially provincial and are prone to think that institutions that 
work well in this country will work well in all places, and under all 
conditions. There could be no greater fallacy. Successful institu- 
tions are those which harmonize with the spirit and with the ideals 
of the people. Without doubt the political institutions of the United 
States can be so adapted as to harmonize with the racial and social 
conditions obtaining in the countries of Latin America; but it is 
equally certain that our institutions cannot be successfully trans- 
planted. The efforts to transplant our constitution to the soil of 
Latin America have resulted in many lamentable failures. Political 
chaos and the despotism of the dictator have been possible in coun- 
tries whose constitutions provided for liberty in an ideal manner. 

Every effort should be made by such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, by the University of 
Pennsylvania and other great educational institutions of the coun- 
ry, by the Carnegie Institution, and by the wealthy benefactors of 
education to provide for the systematic study by American scholars 
of the economic and political conditions and the legal institutions 
prevailing in Latin America. If we are to exercise our leadership 
wisely and intelligently, American scholars must tell us what to do. 
It is, moreover, hardly less important for us to encourage in every 
way possible the presence in our educational institutions of an in- 
creasing number of young men from all parts of Latin America. In 
this way and by these means alone can we look forward confidently 
to a successful and beneficent leadership of the United States in 
the affairs of the American continents. 
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EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES IN THE WEST 

By Tatcott LL. D., 


The first steps taken by the United States with reference to the 
determination and collection of the debts of the Dominican Republic 
have had two opposite effects in the financial circles of Europe. An 
entire round of bonds, issued at one time or another by governments 
fronting on the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico has abruptly 
advanced, doubling, trebling and quadrupling in quoted value. At 
the same time the Belgian bondholders, representing half the face 
value of the obligations alleged to constitute a lawful claim against 
the treasury of Santo Domingo, abruptly protest, it is reported, 
against a proposed arrangement which looks to scrutinizing the 
validity and equities of the constituent portions of the Dominican 
debt, meanwhile placing all the revenue available for the payment of 
interest and amortization in escrow until the work of determining 
the just debt of the republic, as ascertained by a legal inquiry, is 
completed. 

These opposing views illustrate the opposing principles upon 
which European powers and the United States take up the problems 
presented by the population of some 30,000,000, occupying 2,000,000 
square miles of territory, under 18 flags, 14 independent and 4 
colonial, encircling the waters of the Gulf and the Caribbean. This 
population, whose total is larger than most appreciate, equalling 
to-day the population of the United States in 1860, whose joint ter- 
ritory is twice as large as that country east of the Mississippi, pre- 
sents essentially one homogeneous problem. Some phases of this 
problem appear in our own Gulf territory, two of which—Louisiana 
and Florida—have tracts with a territory and population which, if 
they were detached and anchored as an island in the gulf, would be 
as other lands and islands in our tropical Mediterranean. But this 
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share of the Gulf coast is removed from current consideration by its 
national relations. The remainder, nearly one-half the population of 
Spanish America, is all tropical, all either Indian, negro or hybrid, 
with not over five per cent. of its population of a pure European 
origin. Its integers range from Mexico, to-day one of the three 
most stable of Spanish-American realms, to Santo Domingo, so 


far as its revenues are concerned in the hands of a receiver, pendente _ 
litem. Mexico and Cuba, farthest north, are free from internal > 


instability and enjoy international credit. Even they 


have their 


problems. The rest, whether colonies or countries, are steadily : 
gravitating towards bankruptcy. Porto Rico itself could not sup-— 
port the institutions and education of a society civilized or under the 
process of civilization without disguised aid from the United States. 


With the two exceptions noted and one other, every independent coun- 


try in this area has either repudiated its debt or finds it in whole or 


in part under dispute. Not one but is in a conditon to invite inter- 
ference. Not one of the fourteen European colonial possessions in 
this area has a balance sheet which will bear analysis. Even Jamaica, 


a century ago the wealthiest of all British possessions, for sixty 


years furnishing the wealthiest British subject, faces yearly deficits 


or prevents them by a pitiless taxation. It is true of this entire | 


area and all this population that international tutelage in some 


shape is inevitable. We deceive ourselves if we do not see that the 


economic bankruptcy of the tropics, which, in a belt running around 


the world, furnishes examples of decreasing prosperity as visible in _ 


Ceylon and Java as in Jamaica and Hayti, in the Congo and Ori- 


noco alike, have brought this particular physiographic basin, lying» 


south of us, about the Gulf and the Caribbean, displaying singularly 
uniform conditions, to a pass where its supervision by some stronger 
power is inevitable for its own security and development. 

Europe would interfere if the United States did not. For- 
tunately, as if to furnish an experimental trial and informal plea for 
the application of our methods and the extension of our theories of 
administration, the European colonial system has been tried in this 


area and failed. In Cuba, the Spanish system met economic fail-— 


ure before it faced political collapse. The reconcentrado system had 
been tried on the agriculture and industries of Cuba before it was 
tried on its population. In both it was a frank confession of 
administrative suicide. Jamaica is in its way as complete a failure. 
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Growing poorer year by year, its sugar and coffee industries disap- 
pearing, its white population diminishing and its taxation increasing 
without meeting its expenditure, a long series of despairing official 
reports furnish their own best proof that even British colonial ad- 
ministration above praise in its order, honesty and efficiency, cannot 
bring prosperity and internal development to an island relatively and 
absolutely richer and more prosperous a century ago than to-day. 

In succession, following the plan of events rather than any sys- 
tematic national policy, the United States has set itself to the task of 
the administrative and economic rehabilitation of this region. Our 
railroad capital and railroad management have played a part in Mex- 
ico whose full importance will only become clear when President 
Diaz closes his long career. The extension of our own railroad sys- 
tem over Mexico has been a powerful factor in maintaining Mexican 
stability. Should that factor be disturbed in the future, Ameri- 
can capital and American interests in Mexico are such as to render 
it certain that they will constitute an influence as important in restor- 
ing stability by the United States through whatever steps the sit- 
uation may render wise, necessary or inevitable. Fortunately there 
has been no moment for twenty-five years, and there promises to be 
none in the future, when the economic development of Mexico will 
not preserve its political equipoise. Mexico has worked out its own 
salvation thus far aided by American capital, which has never in a 
quarter of a century had reason to appeal to its own government 
even for remonstrance. As much cannot be said for any of the 
dependent railroad systems planted by external capital in the Iberian 
or the Balkan peninsula. Mexico, by its internal condition, for years 
invited interference. It was attempted by European countries, cul- 
minating in the ill-starred and disastrous imperial experiment 
launched by Napoleon III and ended by the United States. Our 
rigorous abstinence from interference since contrasted with Euro- 
pean policy, abortive though it proved, is the best possible proof that 
one prime contrast between European and American policy in the 
broad area once mapped as “Los Indos” is that the United States 
will never interfere or act while there is a hope of local self-rule 
and internal amelioration. 

Where this hope disappears, as unconsciously as we have ab- 
stained in Mexico, we act. Already, in a decade at whose opening 
no man dreamed of its fruits, in the ten years since insurrection 
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broke out in Cuba, we have set in order Cuba, annexed Porto Rico, 
begun our work on the mainland by organizing the “Republic of 
Panama” and placed Santo Domingo substantially in the hands 

of a receiver. Already these steps are seen to follow a logical order. 
The two islands east and west of Hayti have already received our 
attention. The control of Panama means, when the canal is dug, 
dominance over the entire basin. The economic annexation of 
Jamaica is in rapid progress by the extension of fruit industries — 
on the island through our demand and our capital and by the de- | 
mand for Jamaican labor on the canal. This demand under the 
French company has begun the work of transforming Jamaica into 

an island of small landholders, and by the time the canal is dug — . 
this transformation will be complete, the industry which we are _ 
stimulating on the island by our consumption of bananas being (un- 
like sugar and coffee fostered by English policy and English taxes) _ 
directly favorable to the small landholder. Many signs show that he  _ 
is increasing in Cuba and Porto Rico. Where Spanish and English. 
taxation aids the large landholder, our sytems of taxation aid the _ 
small as fast and as far as they are introduced. The Jamaica negro _ 
goes to Panama to save the money to buy a small holding on his 
return. It is safe to predict that Cubans and Porto Ricans will 
show a like land appetite. The small landholder never appeared on 
any great and growing scale in Jamaica until the Panama canal: 
began to be dug. By the time we have spent $175,000,000 on the | 
canal, most of it for labor, we shall have rendered possible the _ 
purchase of small plots of tropical land on an enormous scale in the _ 
Greater Antilles. Exactly as our taxation, where it is introduced, 

as in Porto Rico, is inimical to the large plantation—a change in- 
evitable in Cuba and in progress in our own Southern and Gulf 
States (numerically half the landholders in South Carolina are 
blacks), so our economic advent in large and unprecedented ex- 
penditures on the canal is about to give the great laboring population 
of this tropical area an opportunity it has never had under plantation 
conditons to buy land. The European colonial systems, institutions — 
and taxes, England’s as well as Spain’s, work for the plantation, 
and are drawn, enacted, conducted and collected by those in sym-— 
pathy with the plantation. Unconsciously, for I am dealing not with 
statute and treaty, but with deeper forces, which regulate statute 
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under European policies or their inheritance in tax systems—such as 


they are—of Spanish-American communities) is about to supplant 
the long decay for a century of the plantation by the manifold mul- 


tiplication of the small landholder—already in full progress, as a 


have said, in Jamaica. 

In the political framework we are creating at our entrance on 
this great task of raising to an efficient industrial civilization a 
tropical territory two-thirds as large as our own area between 
the oceans and a population a third of ours, we are as unconsciously © 
following the germs of our institutions. With a political initiative | 
and a political prudence and prescience as worthy in its way and 
day as that which organized our federal constitution, we are extend- 
ing its principles and applying them to new needs. The concentric 
circles of our constitutional system steadily grow and extend. We 
began a confederation of equal sovereignties. Before we became an 
indissoluble union of indestructible states we had added to the states 
within our union, territories without it. These began as communi- 
ties temporarily waiting for statehood. The Louisiana purchase 
added territories to wait nearly a century for sovereignty, and part 
of that acquisition, as early claimed, has passed the centennial of 
that event without admission as a state. A half century finds part 
of our Mexican purchase lacking all the requisites for a state, open- 
ing a third category of contiguous territory liable to be retained as 
a territory over more than one generation. Our insular possessions 
opened a fourth category of territory non-contiguous which no one _ 
now living expects to see admitted to statehood and which probably © 
never will be so admitted. With Cuba a fifth category of territory 
appeared, sovereign—a state in our federal system is that—but 
also independent and left free, subject to preserving, under the Platt 
amendment, a certain standard of internal order, civil sanitation and — 
public credit. Between this and an island like Porto Rico appears 
Santo Domingo, its revenues controlled and paid into court pending _ 
the satisfaction of creditors; but its internal affairs left free as long | 
as they remain peaceful and stable, with changes in government and _ 
rule proceeding only in accordance to law and not by violence. i, 

It is impossible to avoid seeing here, visible to the apprehending a 
political sense and felt by the historic instinct, a general system Y 
and network of public law, written and unwritten, following in one 
continuous logical course. The states with full national powers, the 
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territories waiting admission, territories unlikely of this, islands ex- 
cluded even from this prospect within our current and immediate 
political horizon, other islands like Santo Domingo and Cuba, each 
in its need, degree and capacity left free or restrained in certain par- 
ticulars, all revolving in an American system wider even than our 


national union, an American system whose final bonds and bounds 
are the two continents and the hemispheres covered by the Monroe 
Doctrine—who can see this and not perceive here the growth of one 
continuous, coherent, logical political system in which, as in our 
Union, the old problem of a central rule strong enough for national 
needs and a local rule preserving all that is needed in each instance 
for local initiative and development, is being worked out as are all 
vital political systems, not by enactment, but by growth. j 

If any man challenge the use of “law” with reference to a pub- © 
lic policy like the Monroe Doctrine, one can but answer that this 
legislation for a hemisphere expresses the overt will of 80,000,000 
out of 160,000,000 of its population and the assent of all the rest. Of 
the white and civilized population, 70,000,000 out of 90,000,000 have 
asserted and defended it. Few of the world’s laws, written or un-_ 
written, have behind them an enactment more august or, one may _ 
add, are backed by a more puissant phyical force. 

Viewed in this broad perspective and this wide aspect, our fed- 
eral union, its states, territories and insular possessions, islands 
under special relations and the entire area from which European 
colonization and ambition are excluded, become part of one great 
growth and development, as indivisible as the hemisphere, in which, 
as in our Union, no authority and no sovereignty is absorbed by the | 
central power whose possession is not necessary to the peaceful de- 
velopment, the unchallenged security and the freedom under law of 
each separate and individual part. 

If from the area dedicated to this great experiment not only in 
self-government, but to training in the capacity for future self-gov- 
ernment, we exclude by a national instinct now but a little over a 
decade removed from its centenary, all perturbing European influ- 
ences, it is because these influences are based upon a different view 
of centralized sovereignty. Most of all is this true in the island- 
rimmed seas and rimming coasts we are considering. Even Eng- 
land in Jamaica, ready as she is in granting colonial self-govern- 
ment, has for a century reduced the powers of the local legisla- 
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ture of -the island. Where in Porto Rico, a closely similar island, 
we have studied how much we could grant of local control, English 
policy in the twoscore years since Jamaican charter rights were 
surrendered has sought to see how much could be withheld. Where 
we kept our pledge and withdrew from Cuba, England, wisely or 
unwisely, disregarded its pledges and remained in Egypt. No 
European administrator would have felt safe in leaving Havana. 
No American administrator felt safe in remaining there. When 
Spain forty years ago attacked the problem of Santo Domingo it 
was by an armed occupation which sought sovereignty. With far 
greater power at our command we avoid an armed occupation, leave 
local sovereignty untouched and limit our proposed interference to 
the one point whose stability and protection, experience shows is 
necessary to the removal of temptations to a breach of internal order 
and the consequent subversion of public credit, with its grave invita- 
tion to international interference on behalf of repudiated obligations. 
The one view in which debts present themselves to European public 
opinion is as offering a reason for their collection. The one view, 
the same obligations present themselves to American public opin- 
ion is as offering a reason for ascertaining their justice. 

Our national experience, for over a century of sovereign states 
schooled in submission and obedience to law, has trained us to 
regard law as superior even to the acts and policy of nations. We 
see no reason in Santo Domingo or anywhere else why a claim 
should be urged at the cannon’s mouth unless it can first be justly 
argued in a court of law or bear a legal investigation. If dubious 
Spanish-American bonds rise on European exchanges, it is because 
our position is misunderstood by those who have seen Tunis and 
Egypt saddled with bonds whose face never stood for any valid pay- 
ment into the public treasury for public purposes. They expect the 
same of us in the region under consideration in this meeting and in 
the arena of events. If it is true Belgian bondholders, as reported, 
object to our method, it is because they are aware of the grave risks 
raised for them, if inquiry begins and public equities are considered 
in public debts. 

Doubtless this view, which we are introducing in Santo Do- 
mingo, in sharp contrast with the steps taken forty years ago to 
collect Mexican debts and more recently Venezuelan, runs counter 
to the European view that each sovereign state must be the judge of 
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tions and claims of its subjects against another state, particularly 
if the state is weaker. We have learned through a century of gon- 
stitutional law that “the glories of our blood and State are shadows, 
not substantial things,”’ unless they rest on the assured foundation of 
law. It is a narrow view to look upon the work of John Marshall 
and our supreme court as simply expounding and establishing the 
principles of our federal constitution and setting in their due rela- 
tions federal and state powers. Our great judge was the first to : ¥ 
accustom man to the conception that sovereignty itself is the creation __ 
of law. When he began his work, ultimate sovereignty, whether it 
was the popular assembly of Poland, the king of France or Parlia- 
ment in England, was looked upon in the eighteenth century as 
superior and supreme over law. In a series of great decisions — 
Marshall recalled men to the fundamental conception that —" 
ereignty itself obeyed law, and when to this was added the still 
greater conception that international law was binding upon the ac- 
tion of the sovereign in international affairs, a doctrine first laid 
down by our supreme court, another step was taken in the assertion 
of liberty through law. ¥ 
This principle was early applied, first unconsciously and then_ 
consciously in the Monroe Doctrine. There is no right and power _ 
in which sovereignty had been before more free than in the acquisi-— 
tion of territory. None in which sovereignty had been more jealously _ 
guarded than in its cession. When, under the Monroe Doctrine, the 
American continent was closed to the colonial adventures of Europe, — 
a law was enunciated which controlled the appetite of the strong | 
and the temptations of the weak. Step by step these restrictions © 
were widened. They began with the application to colonial schemes. — 
The work passed on to a veto upon the attempt in Mexico to estab- | 
lish a government aided by a foreign power, though in no sense 
itself a colony. A generation later in the Venezuela arbitration it — 
was settled that no boundary could be adjusted between an Amer- 
ican power and a European colony without resorting to this wider 
law which was asserted to control the negotiations of the most _ 
powerful maritime power in the world. In the same broad region © 
where the voice of law has spoken on these issues there is unrolling 
before us the application of law to the entire congeries of claims 
resting on alleged bonds, recklessly repudiated on one side and as _ 
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ruthlessly asserted on the other as demanding and deserving the 
application of force for their face payment. Instead the United 
States proposes, following the instincts of a past which submits all 
to law, that these claims also shall be tried by the rules and equity 
of law and that neither the debtor shall’ pay nor the creditor assert 
claims not capable of a legal adjudication before a competent tri- 
bunal. Once establish this and the lack of capital which is halting 
the growth of all the rich tropical area with the unrivaled water 
communication of our Mediterranean, gulf and sea and their numer- 
ous harbors, disappears, without establishing that slavery to the 
bondholder which rests a heavy burden on the industries and the 
agriculture of several of the lands about the European Mediterra- 
nean. 

To the difficult task imposed by the condition, the population the 
past history and climate of these lands and islands between the 
equator and the thirtieth parallel, the United States addresses itself 
with a confidence born of our own success and the methods tried 
in our own national development. Nowhere does the contrast be- 
tween European and American influence in the West Indies appear 
more clear than when the comparison is made between the best 
colonial administration known, that in operation under the British 
flag in Jamaica, and our own policy in Porto Rico. The two islands 
are of nearly the same size, with nearly equal population, negro and 
negroid, one English in its admixture of white blood and the 
other Spanish. They lie side by side, substantially alike in resources, 
climate, soil and markets. Where British administration provides 
roads, over which the people who pay for them with their labor 
walk barefoot, our policy has been to provide schools. Porto Rico 
after seven years has twice the relative attendance in school of 
Jamaica sixty-five years after emancipation. The high peace and 
order of Jamaica is secured by a police force whose command 
is English. In Porto Rico we have sought to develop a constabulary 
to be in the end under native command. Pensions to English office- 
holders are a heavy charge in Jamaica. In Porto Rico the train- 
ing of teachers is conspicuous in the budget. Higher education is 
unsupported in Jamaica. The island is intellectually dependent. In 
Porto Rico our educational policy moves towards higher institutions 
of learning and a university. Jamaica pays for a garrison, Porto 
Rico has no such charge to meet. Self-government is restricted in 
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Jamaica. It is carried to the verge of safety in Porto Rico. The 
English taxation aids the planter. Ours the small occupier. Their 
taxes make food dear for the man. Ours cheapen it. Their revenue 
system taxes occupation. Our taxes are laid on property. Jamaica 
is treated like an island always to be in leading strings. Porto 
Rico is under preparation for increasing responsibilities. Immediate 
prosperity is greater in Jamaica. The future holds more for Porto 
Rico. Our policy doubtless has the inevitable disturbance of dynamic 
development. English administration the calm and the arrest of 
static conditions. 
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= By Henry J. Hancock, Esq., Philadelphia 


By Henry J. Hancock, Eso., 


Philadelphia. 


In the middle of January of this year, 1905, I had occasion “a 
go to Santo Domingo. In the course of my stay there I investigated, 
as far as I was able, the affairs of the republic and made more or 
less of a study of the resources of the island. Without some such 
examination, I feel safe in asserting, it is absolutely impossible for 
one to understand the position or the motives which actuated our 
government in the execution of the protocol of January 20-21, 1905, 
and the situation which not only justified the agreement but made it 
necessary. 

To comprehend the political situation, we must be familiar also 
with the conditions that then existed or which had previously existed 
in the Republic of Santo Domingo, or “Republica Dominica,” as it 
has been known for the past six decades. This little island, from the 
time of its discovery, has been a hotbed of turmoil and the centre 
of strife. It is about the same size as Ireland, and has caused as 
much trouble. First under one government, then under another, 
the seat of the first Spanish government in the new world, the resort 
of buccaneers and pirates for quite a time, subject to the raids of 
Drake or any other enterprising English captain who fancied Spanish 
gold would be acceptable to his sovereign; it has had a notorious 
history for centuries. Before the days of the ocean cable we did 
not hear so much of it. In 1869 or 1870, however, General Grant, 
who was then President of the United States, had his attention called 
to its wonderful resources and made an effort to obtain control of it. 
His action had the warm approval and hearty support of the existing 
government. General Grant was much impressed with the extraor- 
dinary value to the United States of its products and crops. He 
clearly saw that it would round out our country by giving it an 
area in the tropics and supplying our people with articles of which 
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we are large consumers, but which had heretofore been grown on 
foreign soil. Its climate and proximity make fruits and vegetables 
available all the year round to the population of the eastern part of 
the United States. 

President Grant undertook to have the island annexed to the 
United States. It was a wide departure from our traditional policy, 
and the proposition naturally encountered a great deal of opposition. 
He first sent down one of his secretaries to make a report. That 
gentleman came back very enthusiastic about the island. Indeed, 
nearly everybody who has visited Santo Domingo has come back 
enthusiastic about its climatic conditions, its resources and its possi- 
bilities. 

In furtherance of General Grant’s design, sometime in 1870, a 
treaty was signed and sent to the United States Senate for ratifica- 
tion. I do not suppose that any similar proposition in a matter of 
such character, in which no great interests were involved, ever 
stirred up more antagonism and animosity than the attempted rati- 
fication of that treaty. Mr. Sumner, whom the success of the North 
in the late war had made the autocrat of the Senate, accused Presi- 
dent Grant of all manner of corrupt motives. The attack made 
upon the administration came like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. 
The opposition was without any justification whatever, and time 
has failed to show any warrant for it. This was the fact, and that 
the motives of President Grant and his cabinet were as altruistic 
as are the motives of President Roosevelt and his cabinet to-day, 
was proven by the report of the commission which was appointed 
in the course of the next few months. It consisted of the late ex- 
Senator Wade, Andrew D. White and Samuel G. Howe, the hus- 
band of Julia Ward Howe. They reported as enthusiastically as had 
Babcock, the first investigator; they also were strongly in favor of 
making some sort of an arrangement with Santo Domingo with a 
view to its ultimate annexation. However, the treaty was again 
rejected in 1871. 

At that time I believe the indebtedness of Santo Domingo was 
only about $1,500,000. Since then the debt has continued to in- 
crease not only in the amount due to citizens of the United States, 
but in the indebtedness to citizens of other countries. To-day it is 
about $32,000,000. The creditors of the Republic, however, have 
expressed a very commendable desire to settle for some $22,000,000. 
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The present arrangement by President Roosevelt is purely a business 
question. I do not think that we should delude ourselves with the 
idea that we are international philanthropists either in our exten- 
sion or our maintenance of the Monroe doctrine. The Monroe doc- 
trine is only in its infancy. It was promulgated originally for our 
own self-protection and for our own interest; and it is just as neces- 
sary to extend it to-day for those reasons as for any alleged good 
we may confer upon mankind in general or upon the Spanish- 
American peoples in particular. 

The condition which existed in the Dominican Republic was 
one of continuous revolution. In fact there has been a regular 
series of insurrections. They have been more theatrical than real. 
The effect, however, has been to prevent the introduction of Ameri- 
can capital, fo a very large extent, for individual enterprises in the 
island, and has hindered the development of its mining and agri- 
cultural interests. The island is enormously rich. Several crops 
a year may be raised. The soil is rich and fertile along the rivers. 
The cacao and coffee are excellent and require little care. The 
tobacco varies very much in different districts. I have had some 
very good cigars made by the natives in the hills from tobacco of 
their own growth. It is true the tobacco all sells in Hamburg as the 
same grade, but it is equally true that after the Spanish-American 
war began large quantities of it was sent to Key West and made up 
and sold as Havana tobacco. Some of it is difficult to distinguish. 
The cattle are fair and some business is done in the export of hides. 
The pineapples, bananas, plantains, cocoanuts and oranges are most 
abundant. 

I can only allude to the mineral wealth. It is unbounded. The 
Spaniard took untold gold out of the country, and while the mother 
lode from which the placer gold is washed down has never been 
discovered owing to the inaccessibility of the country, there are nu- 
merous veins of high grade quartz ore. Many precious stones have 
been found. Amber has lately been found in unlimited quantities. 
In fact it is the only place in the world where it can be obtained 
to-day outside the Baltic district. 

All the more valuable woods are found in large quantities in the 
interior, but there are no means of getting them out. The island 
has been absolutely unscratched, one might say, except along the 
coast. It only awaits a stable government to bring about the ae 
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I arrived at Pueto Plata in Santo Domingo a few days after the 
protocol had been signed, and had an opportunity to talk while the 
matter was fresh to many of the leading merchants and officials of 
the republic, as well as to Admiral Sigsbee and Commissioner Dil- 
lingham who were about to take over the Monte Christi custom 
house. They expressed themselves very favorably about the out- 
look for the island. The merchants and leading citizens were, and 
still are, very strongly in favor of the protocol and treaty. They 
impressed me as being a very frank and honorable body of men. 
It is needless to say that they were, and are still, strenuously opposed 
to all these revolutions of which we read so much. They interfere 
with business and destroy property. The inhabitants are, with very 
few exceptions, white. 

One must not confuse the Republica Dominica with the black 
Republic of Haiti as it is depicted by St. John. In Haiti a language 
which passes for French is spoken, and in the Dominican Republic 
the tongue spoken is the customary American-Spanish. The habits, 
manners and customs of the two republics cannot be compared. The 
division of the island into two countries was owing to the difference 
of race and refusal of the white Dominican to be governed by the 
black Haitian. It is true here, as in all other of the West Indian 
countries, that the half-bred negroes are the leaders of the revo- 
lutions. 

It is not to be forgotten in the discussion of our relations with 
Santo Domingo, that we are not taking possession of the island or 
are establishing a quasi-protectorate over it with a view to future 
territorial aggrandizement or anything of that kind. We are enter- 
ing into this agreement, which has been so much talked about in 
the newspapers during the last two months, at the express request 
of the Santo Domingo government, for its own self-preservation 
and for the preservation of the rights of our creditors. It is strictly 
in accord with the Monroe doctrine. By taking the initiative we 
will avoid any complications with European cabinets, who sooner 
or later are bound to act in the matter. To prevent their seizing 
the custom houses and obtaining a foothold in the West Indies, we 
must act first. This President Roosevelt has done. It now only 
needs sufficient information on the part of the Senate for that body 
to support him. 

_ It was essential that something be done. The convention be- 
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tween the countries had terminated January 31, 1898. The protocol 
and agreement entered into January 31, 1903, under which Judge 
Gray, John C. Carlisle and Manuel de J. Galvan, as arbitrators, had 
awarded an American corporation about four and a half million of 
dollars on July 14, 1904, had already put the Dominican custom 
houses, on the northern coast of the republic, under the control of 
United States officers. The government of Santo Domingo had 
defaulted in the payment of the instalments directed by the award. 
A systematic effort was being made to divert the importation of 
merchandise at the ports of entry controlled by the United States. 
_ The award threatened to become another creditor’s dream. 

Until the Spanish-American war it was generally the practice 
of the United States government to ignore the violation of the con- 
tractural relations of our people by foreign countries and their 
citizens. Since then, and under the present administration, as well as 
under the preceding administration, that policy has been materially 
changed. The proceedings that have taken place in Santo Domingo 
are one step further in the right direction. They strengthen the 
position of our citizens abroad; they clearly intimate to foreign 
nations that we will not permit our own citizens to be imposed upon, 
and that our government will protect them in their contracts. 

In Santo Domingo a revolution does not mean any difference 

_ in political principles or anything of that sort; it simply means that 
a certain number of “citizens” plot together in order to seize the 
. one and get the officers and emoluments that are incidental 
thereto. To have a successful revolution it is essential to secure 


funds and the easiest way to get them is to seize the custom houses. 
- Therefore it has been the practice for the leaders of a revolution 
in Santo Domingo to lay in wait behind a coast town, which happens 
to be a port of entry, and to make a raid on the custom house just 

- before a New York or another foreign steamer was due, for the 
purpose of collecting the duties on the cargo. In that way they 
obtained the sinews for their insurrection. If they were not success- 
ful in their revolutionary movement, it was easy for them to make 
some sort of a compromise with their opponents. They would be 
given offices, or even the merchants would sometimes pay blackmail 
to quiet the disturbances and disorders produced by these alleged 

_ “patriots.” It is that very fact, the seizure of the custom houses 
in these revolutions, that is likely to cause so much complication. 
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Moreover, under the various contracts and agreements which have 
been entered into by the Santo Domingo government from time to 
time with citizens of various countries, the revepues derived from 
certain custom houses have been specifically pledged for the pay- 
ment of the interest on the obligations of the country due to for- © 
eigners. If we ourselves do not take possession of the custom 
houses and undertake the financial administration of the island 
through them, some other nation will step in and do it. The © 
tribunal at The Hague has very properly decided that the creditors 
who are diligent in enforcing their claims shall be given certain | 
preferences. If we do not push our claim we will see this island, | 
which is clearly within the zone of the Monroe doctrine, pass into 
the temporary possession of another power to satisfy the claims 
of the citizens of that power. This is most undesirable. It is con- _ 
trary to the principles that our government has enunciated. There 
is no reason why we should not enter into the proposed treaty. . 
The power of the President to make such an arrangement with © 
a foreign nation is unquestioned. I do not know of anything that — 
would better illustrate the exercise of this power than the dealings | 
of our presidents with the Indians for the past one hundred years. 
The executive officers of the government have repeatedly, on their 
own responsibility, made treaties with the Indians. As far as I 
know from the records, the Senate has never even requested any 
documents connected with the making of such treaties, although 
of course it has ratified them in accordance with the provisions of 
the constitution. The question had never been raised before it was 
advanced by some of the opposition senators. In a recent case_ 
(reported in 170 U. S. Reports, 23), “ fhe New York Indians ws. the 
United States,” the Supreme Court of the United States decided f 7 
that certain amendments to a treaty, passed by the Senate, which _ 
were not contained in the original treaty and did not subsequently 
appear in the President’s proclamation of it, formed no part of it 
whatever. That is a purely technical interpretation of the right of _ 
the President under the provision of the constitution giving him 
power to make treaties with and by the consent of the Senate. It 
is ample justification, from even a legal standpoint, for the Presi- | 
dent to enter into negotiations, to carry them on and to make such 
provisions as he sees fit pending the ratification of the treaty. ; 
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Dr. Tulio Larrinaga, C. E., Commissioner of Porto Rico, 
Washington, D. C. 
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By Dr. Tutto LarrinaGca, C. E., 
; A Commissioner of Porto Rico at Washington, D. C. 
Porto Rico is one of the most important of the islands of the 
West Indies; the first in size and population being Cuba and the ies ie 
next Santo Domingo. Then come Porto Rico and Jamaica, which i 
are nearly equal. But we Porto Ricans consider that there is a 
great difference between these two islands. Porto Rico has a civili- 
zation about three hundred years old. Our educated classes, which _ 
have always been greatly in excess of those in Jamaica, have closely ee oe 4 
followed the standards of European civilization. Porto Rico, with io s 
an area of but thirty-six hundred square miles, has a population of © a 
over a million inhabitants, being one of the most thickly-populated J 
countries in the world. It is more densely peopled than Jamaica rae 


which has suffered a great deal in recent years. Whenthe curseof | 


slavery was abolished, Jamaica was checked in her material devel- 7 


opment, as were the British and French colonies, and as you your- 
selves were in the United States. aw 
Porto Rico is the only country in the world that abolished _ 
slavery voluntarily and deliberately by the will of her own people. BSc 
We, the slaveholders, abolished slavery there. It was done in a 
night, without bloodshed and without friction. When by chance | 
we secured representation in the Spanish Cortes our people united ht 
with the Spanish Republicans and passed a law that accomplished .* 
that result. The cable flashed back the news to our country, and © 
on the following morning every slave in Porto Rico rose from his 
bed a free man. We not only did that, but we paid the slaveholders 
for their slaves. For that purpose we contracted a loan which, 
in principal and interest, amounted to $14,000,000. I believe that this 
is something of which we may justly be proud; and it was an 
achievement which has not been accomplished under similar cir- 
cumstances by any country in the world. nee 
Porto Rico is a country richly endowed by nature and has neta 
always been more or less prosperous. To-day the island is suffering - be 
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from a great commercial depression caused by the loss of our 
markets for coffee, which is our main staple. In spite of this fact | 
there are indications of real progress. If proof is wanting, you 
have only to look at the price which our coffee commands in Euro-  _ 
pean countries. Those countries pay the highest price for Porto | 
Rican coffee. But we have in Porto Rico the same tariff that you 
have here in the States. We have there the Dingley tariff against 
Europe; and Europe retaliates by putting very high import duties _ 
upon our coffee. The result is that we cannot send our coffee there, : 
where it commands a very high price, but have to send it here, to the - 
States, and sell it at a low rate, in competition with the Rio coffee. 
That temporarily is a serious drawback in our financial condition. 
1 see that Congress is preparing to remedy that evil by future legis- _ 
lation. I hope that the importance of remedial action may be | 
appreciated by the leading men of Congress, and I believe that 
something will be done for our relief. ; 
In the matter of education we have been more fortunate. The 
ablest educators have been sent to Porto Rico, Dr. Brumbaugh ~ 
was successful in founding schools there; and he and Professor. 
Lindsay, also of Philadelphia, were instrumental in establishing © 
there an efficient system of education. ' 
On the political side we have as the law of the land the 
Foraker act, which gives us some popular representation. The — 
lower house is elected by us, but the upper house, which is called > 
“The Executive Council,” is appointed by the President of the United 
States. Apparently the Congress of the United States, at the time 
the Foraker act was framed, did not know exactly what measure — 
of self-government to give to us. At least it was our opinion, 
down there in Porto Rico, that the American Congress did not for 
the moment care to commit itself to any specific form of govern- | 
ment that might in the future be an impediment in the enforcement — 
of the general policy of the country. But the American people and aa 
the American government cannot undertake to govern the island in — . 
the wax the monarchies of Europe govern their possessions; the 
American ‘people and the American government mean that, in ac-_ 
cordance with the spirit of American institutions, all people living 
under the American flag shall have their own government. There- 
fore we Porto Ricans venture to hope that in the near future the 
Congress will allow Porto Ricans a larger measure of self-govern-— 
ment. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN THE 


In the popular phrase of the day, the United States diea world | 
power which all must respect. I do not like the phrase, for it pre- 


supposes something like a recent epoch in our history. We are a | 


world power; but be it remembered we came into existence, some- 


what unconsciously to be sure, between the Declaration of Indepen-_ 
dence in 1776 and the Treaty of Partition and Peace in 1783. Fol- 


lowed as that treaty was by the French Revolution and a change of A “a 


government forms and administration throughout Europe, our own 


independence marks an epoch in the world’s evolution and history - 


of which all mankind has taken note. 


But interesting as the topic is, I can consider it in only one 


aspect. I refer of course to that one which affects our relations 
with all other nations, and which has especially characterized and 
governed our relations with the countries of the Far East. “Friendly 
relations with all, but entangling alliances with none,” has been 


the high principle which has so far given us the good will and the _ 
friendly consideration of all Asiatic people. So long as we stand 


on that principle nothing but satisfaction can come to us. 


From the earliest day of our independent life and of our - 


relations with the Far East, we have stood upon that principle 
with both China and Japan. We have declared repeatedly that 
we have no desire for territorial possessions within the limits 
of either country. And they have believed and trusted us. We 
have declared that we have no other interests to serve but com- 
mercial interests; that we wished only to sell our products and nn 
theirs, on fair and equitable terms. Through our minister o ~ 
Honorable Caleb Cushing, we negotiated the first commercial treaty 
with China, and this treaty became the model and basis of all sub- 
sequent treaties between China and the treaty powers. It wisely 
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contained the favored nations clause, and under the provisions of 
that clause, we have since secured without pressure or illwill all the 
advantages granted to other nations, whether voluntarily or at the 
cannon’s mouth. We have taken no part in the opium wars, no part | 
in the English and French invasion, and no part in the suppression | 
of Chinese outbreaks, till the Boxer War, which threatened the | 
destruction of our legation, our merchants and missionaries, forced 
us to join the allied powers and send a China relief expedition. 

We have taken a similar part in relation to Japan. A little 
over a half century ago it was our Commodore Perry who induced 
the Japanese—the most exclusive people in the world—to enter 
into treaty relations with us. And it should be remembered that 
that treaty was the model of all that followed it, and that it too © 
contained the favored nations clause. 

In both the Japanese and Chinese treaties we reserved the right 
of extra-territorial jurisdiction, under which justice was admin- _ 
istered and protection was secured to our own people in those _ 
countries, free from supervision or interference by native officials. 
We maintain that right as yet against the Chinese, but were the — 
first to waive it in the case of Japan. Under the treaties duties on all *. 
imported articles were fixed at 5 per cent. ad valorem. We still — 
hold the right to regulate as against China, but have, with the con- — 
currence of the treaty powers, fixed the duty at 5 per cent. in gold, — 
instead of in silver, in China, while we have allowed the Japanese to 
fix it at 13 per cent. and recently to increase it indefinitely. 

This brings us to the “Open Door,” which has played such an 
important part in the diplomatic relations of all the treaty powers, 
with China in the last five years. It is an elusive if not a mislead- — 
ing phrase, commonly understood to mean “free trade,” but which 
really means nothing more valuable than the equal right of all | 
nations to trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire, under the © 
same and equal conditions. In its tentative or primitive form, it was 
contained in the favored nations clause of the Cushing treaty, which, — 
as before stated, has always formed the basis of our claims against — 
China, but when it was put forward in its new form, it was nothing 
more nor less than a request on the part of our government to the 
governments of the other treaty powers, that in the changes which _ 
it was thought possible might grow out of the Boxer Rebellion, 
they would respect our rights under the existing treaties. Well, _ 
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The Settlement of Political Affairs in the Far East 63 
to say the least of it, this was a new departure in our diplomacy. 
While it put us in the attitude of asking unusual guarantees, it — 
conveyed an intimation that we suspected one or more of the powers © ei pa 
of intending to do us a wrong. e ; 

It is worthy of remark that while it brought satisfactory 
assurances from all, it brought them just as promptly from Russia, 
as from Great Britain or Japan. Nobody held back, and if anything ~ 
is settled in diplomacy that is now a settled principle in the policy _ 
of all nations towards China. ie 

Sut there is another principle which was accepted on our sug- — 
gestion after the close of the Boxer Rebellion, during the season 
which was devoted to settling the indemnity, and securing proper 
guaranties against future outbreaks, and that was that all the treaty 
powers would henceforth respect the territorial and administrative © 
entity of the Chinese Empire. Curiously enough there was no hesi- 
tation on the part of anyone in agreeing to this fundamental prin- 
ciple. Each nation as soon as it was asked, acknowledged its fair- 
ness, and promptly gave out its adhesion to the principle. 

In this Russia was just as prompt and frank as was either — 
Japan or Great Britain. The fact is there was, so far as the corre- 
spondence reveals, no hesitation on the part of any nation. Indeed 
they were acting in harmony and concert, through their representa- 
tives in Peking, as well as through their foreign offices at their 
respective capitals. So this may also be considered a settled and 
binding principle for all nations. I 

Now those who have followed my statement will naturally c 
inquire what is the war between Japan and Russia about? 

The answer to this takes us into the consideration of another 
set of facts which reach farther back than the treaties. Before sum- 
marizing them let me briefly call your attention to China and its 
treatment by the treaty powers. 

It contains 1,800,000 square miles within the wall, and about 
4,000,000 outside. Its population is estimated at from 275,000,000 
by Rockhill to 425,000,000 by Sir Robert Hart. It is probably 
somewhere between the two. It is isolated from the rest of the 
world by deserts, mountains and wilderness on one side and the 
sea on the other. Its civilization is the oldest in existence, and 
until interfered with by the European powers its dominion extended 
over all Northern and Eastern Asia except India. ‘ 
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But since the Portuguese first reached its shores it has been de- _ 
spoiled by every maritime nation that made any pretension to colo- _ 
nies beyond sea. 

Portugal took Macao, and holds it now. 

Great Britain took Hong Kong and Burmah, a buffer state. 

France took Cochin China, Tonkin, Annam and part of Siam. 

Russia took all Siberia. 

And recently Japan took Korea and Southern Manchuria. 

In short, till the present crisis arose, China was, to use a figure 
of Li Hung-Chang’s, “like an animal surrounded by ravening 
wolves.” But this is not all, France and Great Britain and still 
later Japan have laid her under heavy contributions of money and 
spoils. 

So long as the pack was made up of white wolves only, the 
world stood by without raising a voice in protest. But when our 
“Little Brown Brothers,” the Japanese, appeared upon the scene and 
drove China out of Korea, wrested from her the Liaotung Peninsula, 
Port Arthur, Talien-wan, Formosa and the Pescadores, and took 
from her an indemnity of 200,000,000 Haikwan taels of silver as the 
price of peace, the world—or the European world at least—raised its 
voice in alarm if not in sympathy. The balance of power in the Far 
East had been disturbed. Japan had broken its insular bonds, and 
acquired a footing on the Asiatic mainland. The fisherman had 
unbottled the Afrite, which now floated menacingly above the East- 
ern horizon, and filled the hearts of the European white man with 
fear. The new situation threatened all foreign interests, those of 
commerce as well as those of politics. What was to be done? 

There was a pause for consideration. Russia which had had a 
friendly legation in Peking for two hundred years, or for more 
than a century before any other power ever thought about it, doubt- 
less saw the danger first, and made haste to take counsel with 
Germany and France if not with Great Britain. What the secret 
archives of diplomacy contain no one can tell, but if they do not | 
show that Great Britain was consulted, and that she did not stand 
in with the others, it will be the second time that her fears got the 
better of her cupidity. I say the second time because it is an open | 
secret that when Great Britain and France were allies and took — 
Peking in 1861, Louis Napoleon proposed the partition of China, — 
but Great Britain declined, probably for the reason that she did not 
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like her company and regarded France as an interloper in Eastern 
Asia. 

Upon the occasion under consideration, she was less disinter- _ 
ested, for while Russia, Germany and France united in demanding _ 
the withdrawal of Japan and the surrender of her conquests on the 
mainland, on the payment of an additional indemnity of 30,000,000 | 
Haikwan taels, Great Britain joined France and Germany in mak- 
ing a continental credit for China on which she borrowed the money. _ 

But this is not all. When Russia took over Port Arthur and 
Talien-wan, as she did under a twenty-five years’ lease, with the 
privilege of two renewals, the former for a closed port to be used — 
jointly by Russia and China for naval purposes, and the latter a free — 
port open to all the world, Great Britain immediately asked for and | 
obtained a lease of Wei-hai-wei across the strait for a period “so 
long as Russia should occupy Port Arthur.” In addition she took 
over Kowloon on the mainland opposite the island of Hong Kong. 

Germany, it will be remembered, took a similar lease on Kiao 
Chou and the country for fiftv kilometers around it. This lease 
too runs ninety-nine years. It authorizes the building of certain 
railroads. 

France, not to be left, took over the mainland between two 
bays north of Tonquin for the same period. 

These possessions were all taken by treaty and lease made, you’ 
may rest assured, not willingly nor voluntarily by China, but under 
pressure. Russia’s, which included a concession and right of way 
for a branch to her Chinese Eastern railroad through Northern 
Manchuria, gave her the right to build, operate and police the cut-off 
line and branch, and a right on the part of China to take over the 
road at any time within a period of thirty-five years, with an abso- 
lute reversion to China at the end of eighty years. 

These treaties were all of one pattern. That of Russia was 
neither better nor worse than the others, but it had a better excuse 
than either of them. Inasmuch as Russia had held unbroken and’ 
undisputed sway over Siberia and her eastern dependencies from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, and had recently built a 
railroad to connect them with the rest of the empire, and thus 
create better facilities for populating them, and giving them an 
outlet to ice-free ports on the Pacific, she had better justification 
for getting it by lease than for taking it by force of arms. Indeed 
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most people who stop to think about it must conclude that her show _ 
of justification was greater than that of either of the other powers. © 
Neither of them had any interior possessions, surrounded by neigh- _ 
bors, through whose lands they required an outlet to the world’s | 
highway, the sea, but each had coveted and taken a part of China’s © 
territory apparently for no better reason than that it could. te 

However the European powers might have felt about it or | 
justified themselves, it is evident that Japan was seriously dissatis- 
fied with the combination against her. It is also evident now to all 
the world, that smarting under the injustice done her by the allies 
in depriving her of what she had regarded as her just conquests, she 
had retired to her islands, with the firm resolve to prepare for war | 
and get back her own whenever she could. 

In order that her feelings and position may be better understood 
certain figures are worthy of consideration. 

The area of the Japanese Empire is about 142,000 square miles ; 
her population something less than 47,000,000 souls; the family 
group is estimated at from five to seven souls; the entire cultivable 
area is about 18,000 square miles, or less than one-third of that con- 
tained in the State of Illinois, while the average family holding is a 
little over two acres. The overflow population is estimated at about 
500,000 per year, while the per capita distribution of wealth is less 
than that of Russia. 

A moment’s consideration of these facts will show beyond a 
doubt that Japan drove China from Korea because she wanted that 
country for her own exploitation, and so far as possible for the — 
occupation of her overflow population. Of course she will give 
Korea better government and a better development of her nat- | 
ural resources, for that is to her own interest, but there is no | 
pretence that she intends to leave Korea to her own control, or to | 
prefer her interests to those of Japan. In fact she went there first _ 
in pursuit of what she conceived to be her own permanent and para- _ 

- mount interests, and not for any altruistic or disinterested purpose 
whatever. 

The Boxer outbreak and its consequences gave Japan an excuse | 
for going back to China, and in going back she had just the same 
duty to perform that the other powers had, no more and no less. I - 
have always held that the Treaty Powers in failing to accept her _ 
offer to go alone immediately after the outbreak, took a great and 
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unnecessary risk, which might have proved fatal to the legations. 
I have always felt that in holding her back till all could gather 
their troops from the four quarters of the earth, and till they were 
all ready to advance, they showed an unworthy jealousy of their 
ally and unnecessarily prolonged the peril of the legations and 
missionaries. 

In the advance on Peking the Japanese troops easily showed 
themselves to be equal to the best. Seeing the perfection of their 
organization and discipline, and knowing something of their home 
resources and defenses, I said at the time that there was no power in 
the world that could land an army in Japan and get it out without 
disaster or disgrace. I also declared it to be my opinion that Japan 
could probably drive Russia back to the Amur River, but I doubted if 
she could keep her there. I believe I was the first if not the only 
writer of the day to predict at the outbreak of the Japan-Chinese war 
that Japan would prove to be easily victorious. And so it has been. 

I wish to say, too, that in the negotiations of the allies with 
China, after the end of the Boxer outbreak, when all the powers, 
appalled by the consequences which would doubtless follow the 
partition of China or even its division into “spheres of influence and 
interest,” when all were acting in concert with each other, I have 
no doubt, if the concert had been continued, and patience and mod- 
eration had continued to be the rule, all the difficulties, and they 
were many, might have been overcome and peace ensured on the 
broad principle announced by our own government, that the terri- 
torial and administrative entity of China should be respected, and 
that all nations should have an equal opportunity for trade in every 
part of the empire. 

If this conclusion is correct, it becomes a matter of importance 
to the world to know what led to—and who was responsible for— 
the disturbance of the concert of the powers. This has been gen- 
erally attributed to the attitude of Russia in reference to the with- 
drawal of the troops, with which she had suppressed the Boxer out- 
break in Manchuria, rebuilt her railroad, and re-established order 
at the stations along the right-of-way. All this, be it remembered, 
was done in pursuance of her natural and treaty rights, just as any 
other power similarly situated might have done it—just as Great 
Britain did it on the Tientsin-Peking line in which she had no 
property right, but which was built by British engineers. The only 
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miles long and situated in the densely populated province of Pechili, 
while the Russian lines were 1,500 miles long and situated in the 
frontier provinces of Manchuria. 

But withal, when requested, Russia gave her promise to with- 
draw in six, nine and eighteen months—which she soon reduced to 
one year—provided that “no disturbance should arise and that the 
action of the powers should not prevent it.” 

She claims that she was actually engaged in carrying this stipu- 
lation out in good faith, when the correspondence with Japan, and 
the demands of that power caused her to delay. What the exact 
facts about this are [ do not pretend to know, nor do I[ think that 
any outsider certainly does. It is alleged that certain contracts or 
concessions were secured from Korea, which at that time, be it re- 
membered, was an independent, autonymous power, by the Russians 
for timber cutting on the Yalu, and that this aroused the apprehen- 
sions and ire of the Japanese. It is said that the Tsar and the Grand 
Dukes were interested in these concessions, and that they were 
warned by disinterested officials that this would lead to war. Both 
sides have given their accounts of the negotiations which preceded 
the outbreak of hostilities. Both claim to have been right, and it is 
clear that both thought they had rights and interests in Southern 
Manchuria, which they regarded as of vital importance. Back of it 
all, it cannot be denied, that both wanted Manchuria—the Russians 
because it was traversed by their railroads, and abounded in vast 
stretches of wild and uncultivated lands. Japan wanted it neutral- 
ized as a protection to Korea, in which she claimed paramount 
interests. 

Moreover, it is certain that Japan sought a modus vivendi with 
Russia but failed. It is even said semi-officially that while the 
concert of the nations was still unbroken, Japan made propositions 
to Russia looking to a friendly alliance, but this was rejected. Just 
what the terms of this proposition were is not known further than 
is set forth in the Japanese pamphlet issued shortly after the out- 
break of hostilities. Presumably it was something more than they 
asked for therein. 

But whatever it was, when it was rejected, the Japanese turned 
towards Great Britain, who received them with open arms. A 
treaty of alliance and friendship was signed, by which each power 
agreed to help the other in any war in which it might find itself 
engaged with more than one power. 
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This treaty was signed on January 30, 1902, and became known 
to the world about March ist following. That it broke the con- 
cert of the powers cannot now be doubted. It changed the situa- 
tion materially and made it certain that war would follow at no © 
distant day. Indeed it is generally believed by people who do not, in 
such great matters, yield to their sympathies, that but for this treaty 
Japan would not have begun war when she did. If this is so itis 
evident that the blame, if any exists, must rest equally on Great — 
Britain and Japan, and that in the end the consequences will prob- = 
ably be divided between them according to their vulnerability and © sr 7. 
the power of Russia. a 

On the declaration of Mr. Hay to Mr. Tower, dated March 1, © 
1902, it is certain that our government was absolutely ignorant of — 
the negotiation of this treaty of alliance between Japan and Great & 
Britian, and feared it would lead to further complication. an 

This declaration was followed, March 16, 1902, by a joint _ 
notification of Russia and France to the United States, that while = 
the preliminary declarations of the treaty between Japan and : 
Great Britain were regarded as an affirmation of the essential 
principles which Russia and France had repeatedly declared to be the 
foundation of their own policy and considered as a guaranty of their 
special interests in the Far East, it was naturally enough made the 
occasion of an ominous warning through us to the world, that: “The 
aggressive action of third powers or renewed disturbances in China,” 
would justify the two “allied governments” in reserving to them- 
selves “the right eventually to devise suitable means to insure their : 
protection.” 

On the &th of April, 1902, Russia and China signed the treaty 
previously mentioned which provided for the complete withdrawal _ 
of the Russian forces from Manchuria, in three successive move- 
ments, to be completed in eighteen months. On the representation © 


an agreement to complete the withdrawal within one year. 
But both of these agreements contained a proviso which the 
critics of Russia seldom mention. It gave clear and explicit warning _ 


disturbance should arise, and that the action of the other powers 
should not prevent it.” 
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March tr. This change was fairly foreshadowed, as indicated above, 
in the joint notice of March 16, 1902, to the United States, but it 
will be observed that it did not prevent the signing of the agreement 
with China, however much later developments may have prevented 
its execution. 

No one can read the documents contained in the diplomatic 
correspondence of the times, without perceiving that Russia was not 
only reluctant, but slow in withdrawing her forces. It is alleged 
that she did not intend to do so at all. It is charged that she is 
generally treacherous and unreliable. It is certain that she has 
never put forth any detailed explanation of her plans or purposes. 
On the other hand, it is equally certain that she has never with- 
drawn her repeated declarations in favor of the “open door” policy, 
which it should be observed again, does not mean “free trade,” but 
equal trade opportunities for all nations, in all parts of the Chinese 
Empire. 

This is a sound position. It is a sound principle of international 
comity. It is what our government has always stood for. It is 
what we stand for now and what we should hereafter stand for, 
but what influence the conclusion of the war now in progress will 
have upon it, no one can say. One man’s guess is as good as 
another’s. 

In order, however, that this sound principle shall be carried 
into effect, it is important to fix a date which shall mark the epoch 
or the condition of affairs from which it shall run. It is understood 
that our government still stands for the administrative and terri- 
torial entity of the Chinese Empire, but from what date shall we 
count? It is understood that we along with the other continental 
powers stand for the status quo ante. But it is important to con- 
sider if that is to date from the end of the Japanese-Chinese war, 
or from the close of the Boxer Rebellion, or from the outbreak of 
the Japan-Russian War, or must the world accept the situation at 
the close of the present Japan-Russian War? Manifestly Japan 
will claim and stand out for the latter. Who can say that she ought 
not to do so? The continental powers practically united, as I 
have shown, in insisting that Japan should relinquish her hold 
on the mainland after she had vanquished China. Will they 


dare to do so after she has vanquished Russia? And if they do, , 
will Japan yield as she did before, or will she stand for the uti 
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posseditis, and defy the world in behalf of her right to hold what 
she has conquered? In the first case the allies had the concurrence 
if not the actual backing of Great Britain. In the second case 
Japan will doubtless have that backing to the fullest extent. 

In the first case the Afrite was coaxed back into its bottle. Is 
it to be hoped that in the second case, it can either be coaxed or 
driven back? 

I confess I do not know. But the conditions are now different 
and the presumption is that the settlement must be different. 

How the present war is to end, or when it will end, I cannot 
presume to say. No man knows. There are ominous outgivings in 
regard to territorial and money indemnities, neither of which is 
without precedent in the experience of the modern world. Nations 
in such matters are presumed to do what they can, and I see no 
reason why the Japanese should not be expected to follow their 
own precedent. They exacted both a territorial and a money indem- 
nity and besides insisted upon certain commercial advantages from 
China. Why should they not insist upon similar terms from Russia ? 

I can see no reason under the circumstances why they should 
not. They will probably stay on the continent this time, come what 
may. And this makes a permanent disturbance of the balance of 
power in Eastern Asia. It brings about a state of “unstable equi- 
librium.” It inaugurates a new epoch in the history of mankind. 
It becomes an encouragement to every Asiatic people. It means 
Asia for the Asiatics. It means that the white man is no longer to 
dominate the yellow man. It means that the period of spoliation 
has come to an end. It means that Japan is awake. Finally it means 
that China must also awake, and that the two will awaken all Asiatic 
mankind. 

I have always held that the YELLOW PERIL is a myth which 
might be ignored, and this was a reasonable view, so long as the 
vellow races remained separate, and without a leader. But the tri- 
umph of the Japanese in 1895 settled that. Their triumph over 
the Russians confirms and emphasizes it. It makes Japan the 
hegemon—-the ruling people of the Asiatic races—and will surely _ 
turn every element of discontent in Asia towards her for instruction 


and guidance. 
In her last, as well as her first Continental War, she was. 
doubtless fighting for what she conceived to be her own permanent 
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and paramount interests, the conservation of her own possessions 
and independence, and for an outlet for her overflow population. 
But in her last war she was also fighting for China—for her terri- 
torial and administrative integrity. And except in so far as she 
must violate that herself, she must be expected to do what she can 
to make that good, as against Russia at least. 

And will this task not impose upon her the task of showing 
the Chinese how to modernize and reorganize their government, 
how to develop the untold resources of that empire, how to build 
railroads, open mines, erect furnaces, rolling-mills and factories ; 
how to levy, collect and disburse taxes ; how to organize and admin- 
ister armies and navies; how to run an honest and efficient govern- 
ment; in short, how to do all the things the Japanese themselves 
have learned to do so well? 

This means an economic revolution for China. It means a new 
epoch in that empire. It means an end of the old—a commence- 
ment of the new. 

The military consequences of all this are doubtless remote, but 
the economic, the commercial, the financial consequences which 
must necessarily precede the military consequences, are near at 
hand. The Japanese having shown themselves adepts in all such 
matters, and that they need no longer stand in awe of any nation 
in the world, may well insist on taking the leading part in the 
political and economic development of China. This means that the 
European who is at best an interloper and a middleman, will be 
dispensed with in China as he has been dispensed with in Japan. It 
means that Japan, which has an overflow of population, who live 
frugally and work for low wages, will furnish all the manufactured 
articles China cannot produce herself. But above all it means that 
occupation will be found for the countless millions of frugal, indus- _ 
trious Chinamen in work of which they have no conception at 
present. 

If any person should doubt that this correctly outlines the 
future of Eastern Asia, let him recall the conversation between 
Li Hung-Chang and Count Ito, as set forth in the protocol to the 
Japan-Chinese treaty of Shimoneseki, which closed the Japan-— 
Chinese War. He will there find it set forth in substance that the 
time has come when the vellow races of Asia should stand together 
to resist the encroachments of the white races of Europe. If he 
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still doubts that the Japanese will not take up the task of antien 
China in the work of political and economic regeneration, let him 
read the “Awakening of Japan,” by Okakura Kakuzo. 

If he still thinks that China is not really awakening or that she © 
is not certain to set up in business for herself and start in earnest 
upon the march of modern progress, let him read the “Letters of a 
Chinese Official,” or my own book on China, which made its first 
appearance nearly twenty years ago. 

If he imagines that all this may take place without affecting us, 
let him reflect that although we have despoiled her of no land, 
and now stand for her territorial integrity, we in common with every 
other power that had a legation, a missionary or a merchant in 
China, or could send a soldier to participate in the capture and 
plunder of her capital, have wrested from her and still hold on to 
an indemnity far in excess of any damage sustained, or any actual 
expense incurred by us. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that we returned our share of 
the fund taken from Japan many years ago on account of the Shi- 
moneseki affair, or that it has been proposed to return to China all 
that we unjustly took from her at the end of the Boxer War. I 
have no doubt that we should make restitution in the second as we 
did in the first case, and I believe we will—but our skirts are not 
yet clear. 

And now one word as to the peace between Japan and Russia. 
Let us hope in the interest of all mankind, and particularly of 
themselves, that it is near at hand, and that it will be concluded 
on such terms as will make it permanent. To this end, it should 
be equally fair and just to the belligerents, as well as to all others 
concerned. It should respect and guarantee the territorial and 
administrative entity of Korea as well as of China. While it 
should at the same time provide a place for the overflow popula- 
tion of Japan without the displacement of any other people, it 
should permit an outlet from Siberia to an ice-free port on the 
Pacific. Above all it should provide and secure the equal right of 
all nations for trade with every part of the Chinese Empire, as it 
existed before either the Japan-Chinese or the Japan-Russian War. 

Permit me to say in conclusion that while I have had for twenty 
vears the greatest confidence in the genuine quality of Japanese civ- 
ilization and the greatest sympathy with the enterprise and the 
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aspirations of the Japanese people, I have felt that their true policy. : 
was to confine themselves to the islands of the sea, and refrain | 
from adventures and encroachments on the Continental mainland. _ 
I feel now, notwithstanding their extraordinary victories, that they 
have started upon a course the end of which no man can foresee. 

While it is premature to discuss the terms, I have no doubt © 
that peace under the conditions which I have indicated is possible. 
I wish I could say that I think it probable. The actual settlement, 
whenever it comes, must necessarily depend mainly upon the bellig- 
erents themselves, but that the consequences will more or less seri- 
ously affect the commercial interests of every civilized nation can 
hardly be questioned. 

Finally, while our interests in the Far East, as I have shown, 
are mainly commercial, it is conceivable that through our control 
of the Philippines, and our participation in the indemnity for the — 
Boxer outrages, they may become political. But whether commer- — 
cial or political, or both, they certainly warrant the conclusion that 
at no time since our independence has our government ever been 
under a greater or a more imperative obligation than it is now to 
maintain that strict and impartial neutrality between the belligerents 


and the powers immediately concerned, which is the central doctrine 
of our diplomacy. 
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By Baron Kentaro Kaneko, Member of the House of Peers of Japan ss 


JAPAN’S POSITION IN THE FAR EAST! 


Pe tl Member of the House of Peers of Japan. 


The subject assigned to me is “Japan’s Position in the Far 
East.” The Himalaya Mountains may be called the fountain head 
of the two great waves of human energy and endeavor of which 
. all our enlightened modern civilization is the result. From the 
ig _ western slopes there began, in remote time, that Aryan march 
e. ao established its dominion over the whole of Europe and flow- 
ered into occidental civilization. From the mountain’s eastern sides 
there flowed that slower but no less profound tide which we know 
as orientalism. 

The archipelago of Japan stands as the outpost of Asia in the 
same unique and fortunate position as England does in relation 
to Europe. Japan’s geographical situation has placed it between 
those two tides of progress; it has been influenced by both eastern 
and western civilizations, and it is rapidly absorbing and completely 
assimilating them. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the safety of Eng- 
land was threatened by Napoleon in a way that rendered her posi- 
tion precisely similar to that of Japan to-day. Thus far in the 
present war we consider that both our conduct and our achieve- 
ments are not unworthy to be set beside the successes of the Britons 
of that day. For their Waterloo we can show the campaign that 
led to the taking of Port Arthur. Let us hope that the impending 
sea fight may be our Trafalgar.’ 

At the close of the China-Japanese War of 1894-95 we took 
Liaotung peninsula and Port Arthur as our legitimate conquests, 
but Russia, with the aid of her allies, France and Germany, brought 
such a weight of international pressure to bear upon us, that we 
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were forced at the cannon’s mouth to give up our rightful spoils of 
victory. What happened? Japan marched out of the peninsu'a 
only to see Russia march in behind her and take possession. 

Within three years St. Petersburg had made a secret treaty 
with China by which she made Port Arthur her naval base and 
extended the Siberian railroad to that important point and to Dalny. 
Still she was not satisfied, but obtained from Corea valuable timber 
concessions in the upper region of the Yalu River and proceeded to 
get the strategical port of Masampo at the southern extremity of 
Corea. 

Then at last we lost belief in Russia’s good faith and our sus- 
picions seemed justified. We saw that the Muscovite government 
aimed to make a triangular naval base by connecting Port Arthur, 


Masampo and Vladivostock and thus point a littoral as well as a t 2 


symbolic dagger at the very heart of Japan. But even then we were 
willing to appeal peaceably for some arrangement that might be 
made through diplomatic negotiation. 

In July, 1903, we proposed to Russia a settlement by which 


the question of Manchuria and Corea might be arranged amicably. _ 
All was in vain; at every turn we were thwarted by the Russian _ 


government. Not until all peaceable means had been tried and had 


failed, did we appeal to arms. Hence it will readily be seen that 


we are fighting in this war for our national existence, and to defend | 
that independence which is the very life blood of any nation. 
The area of Japanese territory is only three times that of the | 


State of New York. Therefore, when we decided to take up arms | 


against the Muscovite—occupying one-sixth of the surface of the — 


earth—not one Japanese was able to see a reasonable chance of our _ 
victory. But we made up our minds to fight this war before the __ 
world, as a civilized nation, and if we were crushed to death, to 
leave behind us the record that there was once a nation in Asia, | 
called Japan, that dared to stand up against the power of the brutal _ 


Muscovite to defend her national honor and her righteous cause. 


Even before the war began we realized the complex conditions that _ 


we would have to face. We knew that the Russian army and navy 


would not be our only opponents. Racial and religious questions __ 
would be vitally involved in the conflict. We were well aware _ 
that Russia would do everything in her power to incite prejudice _ 


by declaring that she, as a Christian nation, was going forth to 
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battle against the heathen nation of Japan. We realized that she — : 
would fill Christendom with that absurd slogan, “The Yellow Peril.” 

With this condition of threatening prejudice we decided that 
we would fight the war according to the principles of humanity. 
This intention we have fulfilled absolutely to the letter and indeed 
beyond it. I could present to you innumerable instances in support | 
of this assertion. Let one suffice. Take the case of the. Russian 
cruiser Rurick, which made many sorties out from V ladivostock — 
and frequently fired upon our peaceful merchantmen. 

When those vessels were reeling and going down to the bottom 
of the sea, the passengers jumped overboard and struggled for their © 
lives; but instead of lowering a life-boat, the Rurick fired upon the 
innocent victims, drowning and killing nearly seven hundred, and 
then calmly returned to Vladivostock. 

Three months later, when the same Rurick was sunk by Ad- 
miral Kamimura’s fleet, we lowered every life-boat, picked up six 
hundred and one of her officers and crew, carried them to Japan 
and treated them with kindness. Is Russia, then, the Christian | 
nation, and Japan the heathen nation? Loud talking counts for oe 
nothing; it is deeds that reveal true Christian humanity. 

Another precaution that we took in order that our enemy might 
have a fair deal is exhibited in the fact that at the outset of the 


to each army corps and to each naval squadron, and our com- 
manders are in constant consultation with these advisors, so that 
we may fight in accordance with international law. P 
And now, after all these weary months of fighting, Japan can E 
stand before the world and truthfu'ly declare that she has not 
violated a single principle of international law. But Russia has 
violated it again and again; and in addition to this violation, our 
enemies have a curious practice, whenever they break an estab- 
lished rule of warfare, of declaring that Japan has also violated the 
same rule. 
Among the numerous accusations brought against us by the 
Russian government, is that we had, violated the neutral zone west 
of the Liao River. We investigated and found that we had not 
done so, but that Russia herself was the offender by reason of © 
having made the bridges across the Liao River, of having encamped — rox) 
on the western side, of having forced the Chinese to sell provisions = 
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to their army, and finally we found that they were guilty of having 
smuggled contraband of war. 
. The work of the Japanese branch of the Red Cross Society 
ought by this time to have thoroughly purged the occidental mind 
of any delusion it may have had in regard to the ignominious 
charges of Oriental inhumanity. The splendid efficiency of our 
Red Cross workers is well proven by the fact that out of all the 
army’ s wounded, who have come under their care, only one in every 
hundred has died. The proportion of those who die of wounds 
received in naval battles is one and a half out of every hundred. 
The larger fatality in the navy is owing to more deadly quality of 
the naval armaments. We have eleven hospital ships and thirty- 
five hundred doctors and nurses, and their ministrations are be- 
_ stowed impartially on the wounded, whether they be Japanese or 
Russians. We treat them alike, friend and foe. 
; On the contrary the Russian soldiers often come into our lines 
with the Red Cross badge on the left arm, to reconnoitre our lines 
The Hague Conference agreed that each belligerent 
must wear the uniform of the nation to which it belongs. In Man- 
_churia, Russian soldiers in the disguise of Chinese dress have often 
come into our lines, but we could not fire upon them, because they 
appeared like the peaceful Chineses. 
When our soldiers showed to the world their bravery in this 
war, statements were often made in America and Europe that tlie 
_ Japanese are fatalists and have no idea what death is. On the con- 
trary, we fear death just as much as the Western people, but we 
fear the death of our nation more than we fear individual death. 
_ We consider that the death most to be dreaded would be submission 
to the yoke of the Muscovite. It is patriotism pure and true which 
makes the Japanese die gallantly. Moreover, we have an old maxim 
that “A man lives only one life-time, but his name shall live for- 
ever.” We believe that to die on the battlefield for a righteous cause 
and for the Emperor is the noblest death man can have. 
Moreover, we have been training our soldiers for a long time 
to build up a military character by moral precepts proclaimed by the 
Emperor for the guidance and conduct of his soldiers. These pre- 
cepts are as follows: 
First—To be sincere and loval: and guard against untruthful- 


ness. 
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Second.—To respect superiors and be true to comrades; and 
guard against lawlessness and indolence. 

Third.—To obey the command of superiors, irrespective of its 
nature; and never to resist or disregard it. 

Fourth.—To prize bravery and courage and be diligent in the 
performance of duties; and guard against cowardice and timidity. 

Fifth—To boast not of brutal courage, and neither quarrel 
with, nor insult, others, so as to incite general hatred. 

Sixth.—To cultivate virtue and practice frugality; and guard 
against extravagance and effeminacy. 

Seventh.—To prize reputation and honor; and guard against 
vulgarity and greed. 

These are read aloud every morning after roll call by the 
officers and repeated by every soldier. A copy of them is also 
placed in each soldier’s berth, where he can see it the last thing at 
night and the first in the morning. And, better than all else, every 
one of the rules is implicitly obeyed. 

It has often been said that the Japanese are a race of imitators. 
This is true, but in a very remarkable and worthy sense of imita- 
tion. 

It is true that we seize upon whatever we see is good in the 
products of western civilization, but it also must be noted that we 
never reproduce these products without improving upon them. We 
have already shown in this war our ability to invent by making im- 
provements in rifles, guns and explosives. The rifle invented by 
General Murata and bearing his name, Major Arisaka’s mountain, 
field and siege gun, and Major Shimose’s improved smokeless 
powder are instances of the fertility and value of our adaptation 
and improvement. 

Our sanitary arrangements in this war have been acknowledged 
by the whole world the best ever known. We have received no 
treasure from the occident that we have not returned with some 
improvement. 

During the last few years, England, Japan and the United 
States have beer rapidly increasing their trade with China, as is 
shown by the reports of foreign trade of China. Thus the three 
nations naturally advocate the “open door policy.” The following 
table will show the relative positions of England, Japan and the 
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United States in the commercial relations between China and the 
foreign countries. 
Chinese foreign trade (estimated in taels) 1902: =| 


IMPORTS FROM Exports. 


134,000,000 Hong Kong 83,000,c00 

s8.00c.000 Europe and Asiatic Rus- 
i 51,000,000 
33,000.000 28,000,000 
United States 30,000.000 25,000,000 
Europe and Asiatic Rus- 10,000,000 
i 19,000,C00 3,000,000 


This war is not simply a conflict between Russia and Japan, 
it is the struggle between continental militarism and maritime com- 
mercialism. The first, represented by Russia, France and Germany, 
is leaning toward the dismemberment of the Chinese Empire, 
whereas, England, the United States and Japan are advocating 
what will be for the interest of the world’s commerce and are always 
striving for the “open door policy” in China. In this war, Japan, 
beside fighting for her national existence, for international right- 
eousness and for universal humanity, is fighting to maintain the 
“open door policy” in China, to prevent the unjust partition of the 
Celestial Empire, and to introduce Anglo-Saxon civilization into 
the Far East. 
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By Hays HAMMOND, Esg., 
New York City. 


I purpose briefly to discuss the situation in the Far East with 
reference to the policy best adapted to further America’s commer- 
cial interests in that industrial sphere, if indeed any such policy still 
remains to us. 

Whether or not the war between Russia and Japan might have 
been prevented is now an academic question; the issue has been 
relegated to the arbitrament of physical strength and the two nations 
are in the throes of a mighty war. But it is believed by many 
authorities on international politics that concerted action on the part 
of England, America and Japan for the maintenance of the “open 
door” policy in the Far East would have prevented the present hos- 
tilities, had these three powers pledged themselves in unmistakable 
language to the enforcement of an international demand for this 
policy even to the extent of waging war. That this course would 
have been incompatible with American traditions I admit, but the 
history of the next few years is likely to demonstrate that it would 
merely have been anticipatory of a policy which will become impera- 
tive should we, and the other nations chiefly interested, not be able 
otherwise to protect our interests in the exploitation of the com- 
merce and industry of the coveted markets of the myriad-peopled 
Orient. 

I shall not, in this short review, attempt to deal with the moral 
aspects of the situation. It is not a question whether Russia was 
justified in pursuing a course which induced Japan to wage war, 

nor whether Japan’s action was justifiable and altruistic. Nor do 
; at propose to consider the subject from any sentimental point of 
view. Therefore, in the material considerations involved, it is not 
necessary to take cognizance on the one hand of the debt of grati- 
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received, neither, on the other hand, need we be influenced by our 
admiration for the heroic qualities displayed by the Japanese on the 
battlefield, nor for the brilliant achievements of this remarkable 
people in the development of their nation’s greatness. 

If it had been possible to prevent Russia’s territorial aggran- 
dizement and her usurpation of a dominating political position in 
the vast regions involved, and in this way to have safeguarded 
America’s commercial interests, I believe that our material ends 
would have been best subserved by an affiliation with Russia rather 
than with Japan. I admit, however, that the awakening of our 
national sympathy on behalf of Japan has under all the conditions 
been warranted, and, perhaps, inevitable. 

Nor do I question the honest intentions of Japan in the pro- 
fessions she made at the beginning of the war, professions which 
were largely altruistic. Nevertheless I cannot but believe that 
national expansion will compel her to abrogate these promises as to 
the recession of an important portion of the territory she will have 
acquired should the war terminate in her favor as seems to be almost 
assured. 

The strategic position which Japan will have obtained com- 
mercially by reason of the suzerainty, if not, indeed, the ownership, 
she will have established over Corea, and possibly Manchuria also, 
will render her our most formidable competitor in the Far East. 

America’s interests in this respect will undoubtedly run counter 
to those of Japan. Japan is the one nation, as I view it, which can 
compete with us for commercial supremacy in that part of the world. 
The contest will undoubtedly be a bitter one, not only because of 
our conflicting commercial interests, but it will be aggravated by 
those racial antipathies even now agitating our Pacific Coast States. 
In that section there is a strong movement to extend the principle 
of the Chinese Exclusion Act so as to include Japan also in its pro- 
visions. Retaliation will naturally follow on the part of Japan, who 
will have it in her power to obstruct our trade with the Orient for 
she will not show the same unprotesting submission as has China 
hitherto. 

The influence of the sea power in the history now making— 
this is the real writing on the wall. If Japan secures a war indem- 
nity from Russia, a large portion of this will be expended on in- 
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creasing her fleet. In any case, those victorious islanders who are 
cradled on the sea and have shown such a splendid capacity for 
naval warfare are certain to better secure themselves by a very 
powerful navy against any further Russian aggression. 

Their naval preparedness will require that we also shall keep 
powerful squadrons on the Pacific. True, the completion of the 
Panama Canal will make our entire navy more mobile. Still, we are 
now vulnerable in the Pacific at Manila and Honolulu, and strong 
Pacific squadrons will be our policy of insurance as the outcome 
of the Japanese victories. And not only must we ourselves build 
fresh fleets, we must cultivate the closest relations possible with that 
other power which has also great Pacific possessions to protect,— 
from Tasmania and Sydney to Puget Sound; from Singapore and 
Hong Kong to Wei-hai-wei. 

The war involves then that we, and Great Britain also, must 
maintain formidable naval forces, with strong Pacific bases, and 
that the most intimate relations must characterize the diplomacy of 
the two great English-speaking races. 

The English admiral, Chichester, said at Manila to the admiral 
of another fleet, “Only Admiral Dewey knows what I should do in a 
certain contingency.” That, perhaps, without any formal alliance 
must be the unbroken relationship between the American and British 
admiralties. 

The present war will leave Russia in a crippled condition finan- 
cially. She will be compelled to go to the money marts of the world, 
not only to supply the immediate wants of her government, but also 
for the capital for an industrial development upon which her na- 
tional recovery must now depend. As a condition precedent to any 
considerable contribution by foreign capitalists, Russia will be com- 
pelled to carry out sweeping political reforms and also radical eco- 
nomic changes in her fiscal policy. Therefore, it is not unlikely that 
despite the costly war, her defeat may be to Russia a blessing in 
disguise. 

Quite as indispensable as capital to Russia will be the securing 
of the assistance of foreign captains of industry; for, she is lacking 
in that middle class, through which the varied resources of other 
nations have been developed. In Russia there is no social stratum 
between noble and peasant, and neither of these has the capacity 

for an industrial development outside of agriculture. Beats: i 
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Had it been possible for our capitalists and our captains of in- 
dustry to have co-operated with Russia in the development of her 
possessions in Siberia and in other parts of her eastern empire, Rus- 
sia would have afforded a very remunerative field of investment for 
American capital ; it would have afforded employment to Americans 
to personally conduct the exploitation of these resources, and to our 
factories would have come the demand of the Orient for the ma- 
chinery required for this great work. 

Politically our aims and aspirations would have been certainly 
less open to suspicion and objection by Russia than those of any 
other nation. Had we been able to co-operate with Russia, we 


would not only, I believe, have secured a very important market in _ 


Russia’s Oriental territory, but the initiative in the development of 
the resources of Manchuria, Corea and China would have been ours, 
together with much of the trade that would naturally follow our 
operations in those countries. 
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By Honorable Charles Emory Smith, Philadelphia 
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By Hon. CHar_es Emory SMITH, 


Philadelphia. 

The internal situation in Russia is rightly considered in connec- 
tion with the settlement of political affairs in the Far East, because 
it deeply affects the ability of Russia to carry on the war. The 
home situation and the war situation react upon each other. The 
disasters of the war have greatly aggravated the internal disorders, 
and the violent disturbances within the empire have prevented the 
government from putting all its strength into the struggle in Man- 
churia. 

Of all nations of Europe, Russia seemed to the casual observer, 
a year and a half ago, to be the most settled, the most stable and the 
most sodden. It had gone for three centuries with little structural 
change or advance. The autocracy appeared to be firmly seated. 
The body of the people were ignorant, patient and submissive. With 
apparent suddenness and immediately in conjunction with the grav- 
est external calamities which any nation has suffered for a century 
comes a violent and convulsive outbreak. This upheaval, if not 
revolutionary in form, is essentially revolutionary in character and 
in substance. It is aimed at results which involve a radical change 
in the government, and it has taken such a hold upon the nation and 
has obtained such an impulse that it is really epochal in its signifi- 
cance and its consequences. 

This movement, though apparently sudden in its violent out- 
break and in its dramatic form, had its origin some years ago. 
Though brought to a head by the appalling failures of the war, it 
sprang from anterior causes. It is in reality a revolt against the 
abuses and evils of the bureaucratic government. It has two sources 
and points in two directions. The first is industrial and the second 
agricultural. Under the policy of Witte, who became Minister of 
Finance in 1892 and who was the chief force in the administration 
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of the empire for ten years, Russia has had a new and extraordinary 
industrial development. Within ten years the number of hands 
employed in the industrial arts more than doubled. The consump- 
tion of cotton in cotton manufactures nearly trebled and in iron 
manufacture Russia rose to the fourth place among the nations, 
ranking next to Germany and ahead of France. During the same 
time more than 17,000 miles of railroad were opened and in a decade 
the passenger traffic multiplied five fold and the freight traffic more 
than eight fold. 

This rapid and remarkable growth has developed an industrial 
class in the large centres of population quite distinct from the peas- 
antry of the country. It was recruited to some extent from the 
latter, but with more activity and with an infusion of other elements, 
it became more alert and susceptible. The riotous outbreaks which 
began in St. Petersburg, culminating in the bloody conflict of the 
Red Sunday on January 22, came from these workers. They ex- 
tended through many large cities where industrial establishments 
existed until the whole body of the laboring population seemed to be 
violently arrayed against the existing order and the nation was 
seething with ferment and disturbance. The ostensible cause was 
labor grievances, but the underlying impulse was political agitation 
inspired by the radical revolutionists and aiming at the overthrow 
of the present organic structure. 

The second source of discontent was earlier in origin and is 
more conservative, deep-seated and far-reaching. Though the labor 
disturbances have been the more aggressive and violent, the other 
movement is one of broader basis and of more portentous character. © 
It rests upon the great agricultural element and is centered in the 
wide demand for the extension of the Zemstvo institutions. It is — 
liberal in spirit, but not destructive in purpose. It is reformatory 
rather than anarchistic. It is revolutionary in the sense of looking 
to a radical change in the representative character of the govern- 
ment, but not revolutionary in violent thought and method. It 
embraces not only the leaders of the peasantry and a considerable 
body of independent landholders, but the educated people in the 
cities. And it embodies the hopes of the thinking and progressive 


classes who see that the archaic system of Russia is alien to the 
spirit of the age and that both for safety and for advance it must __ 


acquire a more representative character. | 
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Russia presents a curious paradox. Theoretically, it combines 
the most extreme autocracy with the most extreme democracy. The 
local unit is the Mir, or village commune. These village communes 
in which the land is held in common and apportioned for cultivation 
among the families, embrace the great body of the Russian people. 
They are wholly democratic in organization and government, 
though their scope is limited purely to local concerns. They are 
grouped together in districts, and district Zemstvos, or assemblies, 
are chosen by elective bodies which include each class of the com- 
munity. The district Zemstvos, which are made up of peasants as 
well as nobles, in turn elect the members of the provincial Zemstvos, 
or assemblies, of which there are thirty-four in all, covering thirty- 
four of the provinces of the empire. These Zemstvos were a part of 
the reforms instituted by the liberal emperor, Alexander II, and 
were designed to establish a large measure of local autonomy in 
matters of local concern. 

But when Alexander II was assassinated and reactionary rule 
set in, the freedom and the power of the Zemstvos were greatly 
reduced. Their authority was largely usurped by the governors of 
the provinces who stood for the bureaucratic administration. A 
steady conflict has been going on. This has been specially exem- 
plified in the matter of education. The Zemstvos had been originally 
empowered to provide for schools and they have had a liberal dis- 
position in this direction. But from the first the bureaucratic admin- 
istration, which was hostile to public education and held it to be 
dangerous to the Russian system of government, has done every- 
thing to embarrass and thwart the movement of the Zemstvos for 
popular instruction. Restrictions of all kinds were interposed and 
matters went so far that in many cases where the Zemstvos had voted 
the money and built the schools they were constrained to surrender 
them to the Minister of Public Instruction. Strangely enough, the 
ministry charged with the care of public education was the most 
hostile to it, and frequently where it could not destroy the schools 
established by the Zemstvos, it sought to undermine and nullify 
them by creating rival church schools which reduced education to 
the narrowest limits. 

Another grievance of the most vital character related to the 
tenure and cultivation of the land. The condition of the peasantry 
has been of the most appalling character. The apportionment of 
land in the communes is insufficient for the growing needs. The 
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vield per cultivated dessiatine is lower than in any other country in 
Europe. The taxes are so heavy that a large part of the crops must 
be sold to meet this demand instead of being used for self-support. 
The later Russian policy has required heavy exports for its main- 
tenance. The result is that while Russia produces less grain per 
head than is consumed per head in any other country, she is, at the 
same time, the second grain exporting country in the world. This 
fact tells how little is retained for her own sustenance and explains 
in part why Russia is in a state of almost chronic famine. 

All these wrongs and evils together have incited a movement 
for relief which has taken the form of a demand for enlarged polit- 
ical freedom and social regeneration. Three years ago, the present 
emperor created a central committee of agriculture under the presi- 
dency of Witte to consider the measures necessary to meet these 
difficulties. This body was supplemented by local advisory com- 
mittees largely made up from the Zemstvos, and the majority of 
these committees made recommendations which showed the drift of 
opinion even then. They insisted that elementary education should 
be extended ; that Zemstvos should be established in provinces where 
they did not exist and made more representative with larger powers; 
that the system of village communes should be reconstructed so that _ 
through their representative expression the peasants should have 
equality with others and that free discussion of economic ques- 
tions should be allowed. Following these demands, a memo- 
randum was presented to the Czar, urging that their old powers 
should be restored to the Zemstvos, that they should be arranged 
in groups and that these groups should elect delegates to a central — 
or national Zemstvo. Here, three years ago, as will be seen, was a 
suggestion of a national assembly. The effect was plain when in 
response to the various demonstrations the Czar, in February, 1903, 
issued a manifesto which, while not conceding all of the demands, 
held out high promise. 

Thus it will be noted that there was a strong agitation fora 
more liberal system before the war came on. It was not then aimed __ 
at the autocracy, but at the bureaucracy. It was the general belief 
and the common saying that the bureaucrats stood between the em- — 
peror and the people. The existing evils were charged to the arbi- 
trary and repressive administrative machinery. They were laid not _ 
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to the Emperor, but to such oppressive agents as Plehve, the late 
Minister of the Interior. As indicated in the Czar’s manifesto, assur- 
ances were given of relief, but, unfortunately, they were largely 
nullified through reactionary influences and vacillating purposes. 
Then came on the war with its demonstration of the hollowness 
of the Russian system and of the amazing incapacity of bureaucratic 
rule. Bureaucracy was a conspicuous failure at the only point 
where any possible merit could be claimed—that of making a strong 
military power. This demonstration and the calamities which fol- — 
lowed it deeply intensified the sentiment for the overthrow of bu- 
reaucratic rule, and the meeting of the Zemstvo presidents at St. — 
Petersburg last November, where this sentiment received formal — 
and deliberate expression, was one of the most imposing and sig- es ‘ 
nificant events in Russian history. 

Since then the agitation has become more profound and ex- — 
plosive. It has moved on with the violent industrial outbreaks which — 
we have seen until it has seemed as if the empire stood on the crater 
of a bursting volcano. These eruptions have been met with weak 
promises and feeble action. What impresses observers is the appa- . 
rent doubt, hesitation and imbecility of the government. It seems _ 
to have been struck with paralysis. But it is morally certain that 
the people of Russia, having at length found their voice, will not J 


of representative institutions. 

through prudent and timely concessions on the part of the govern-— 
ment, or whether it will come through a great cataclysm, no man 
can yet venture to predict. 
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“The ‘Important Elements in Modern Land 
Conflicts | | 


By Brigadier- General Tasker H. Bliss, General Staff, ny A, 
President, Army War College 
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ELEMENTS IN MODERN 


CONFLICTS 


By BriGADIER-GENERAL TASKER H. BLIss, 


General Staff, U. S. A., President, Army War College. 


Were the time given me far longer than it is, it would be im- 
possible to treat the subject of “The Important Elements in Modern 
Land Conflicts,” even in the merest outline, since in reality it covers 
the whole scope of the art and science of war. The important 
elements, you may say, are those which are the most important to 
success; but in war all elements are essential, none can safely be 
neglected and those which to the casual observer may seem the most 
trivial are the most important of all. At this moment, somewhere 
in the Indian Ocean, not alone the relative valor and skill of Russian 
and Japanese sailors but the breaking of a propellor, the interrup- 
tion of the electric current which works a gun turret or an ammuni- 
tion hoist, the jamming and accidental explosion of a torpedo may, 
during the slow processes of centuries to come, give a new trend 
to the civilization of the world. 

But I know very well that you have not come here to-night in 
the hope of hearing an abstract discussion of the relative degrees 
in which this or that element contributes to success in war, or the 
neglect of them, to disaster and defeat. I know very well what it is 
that makes an audience such as this, gathered in such a place, ready 
to listen to what may be said upon a subject so foreign to your daily 
business and studies, to your inherited and cultivated modes of 
thought. Your interest has been inspired by those tremendous 
events of recent occurrence and still occurring in the Far East, and 
that interest is accentuated by the knowledge that these events are 
not the incidents of a mere dynastic quarrel, a struggle of similar 
peoples over a boundary line, or one of those violent evidences which 
every civilization gives at times of its passage from its lower to its 
higher stages of development. You know that it is not one of those 
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struggles by which a civilization adapts itself, in a series of rude 
shocks, to a changed environment and thereafter, until new tram- 
mels are imposed requiring new violences to secure freedom of 
movement, moves by a slightly different path, but in the same gen- 
eral direction in its pursuit of higher and nobler ideals. On the con- 
trary you feel that it is, possibly at least, one of those collisions 
which at epoch-making periods occur between different forms of 
civilization, the rare and terrible drama of civilization vs. civiliza- 
tion, of every act of which, for the first time in the history of the 
world, the whole race is a spectator. When, centuries ago, on the 
plains of Tours, Charles Martel beat back the wave of Moslem 
invasion, the world little knew and it required long years to realize 
that that event perhaps determined whether the civilization of the 
Crescent or the Cross should dominate in Europe. Shall Mukden 
and Liao Yang or some other, as yet unnamed, battlefield mark the 
limit of high tide to one of the two civilizations now opposing each 
other in the East and, if so, to which one? You remember those 
words of grave import which close one of the “Letters from a 
Chinese Official,’ addressed to all nations of the West; “In the name 
of Christ you have sounded the call to arms! In the name of Con- 
fucius we respond!” Are the tread of Japanese armies and the 
booming of Japanese cannon the first sound of the voice of a fore- 
runner of Confucius sounding in the Wilderness of Manchuria? 

Whatever we hope or fear, as to the result, it is this general 
idea which makes you willing to give one entire session of your 
annual meeting to the subject of war. And I have no doubt that in 
the minds of many of you there is an especially sad interest in the 
demonstration now being made before your eyes—and contrary to 
your hope and expectation—that war is still possible and that the 
character of the great epochs in the history of the world, the 
dominance of this or that form of civilization over parts of the 
human race or over the race itself may be determined through this 
horrible agency in the future as in the past. Therefore, I think 
it will be of interest and profit to devote a few moments to a hasty 
investigation, in the light of recent events, of the curious phenom- 
enon that.modern agencies of destruction render more rather than 
less possible conflicts of bodies of men armed with them. It will 
then appear that the relative importance of the elements which enter 
into such conflicts—organization and preparation in peace, the strat- 
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egy of the theatre of war, the grand and minor tactics of the battle- 
field, the value of the three arms—remain just what they were 
before. 

It is not long since the late Professor Bloch published his 
celebrated book, entitled “The Future of War.” It is said that its 
conclusions, more than anything else, influenced the Czar Nicholas 
to take the part which he did in the establishment of the peace 
tribunal at The Hague and in that respect at least the work was 
of lasting benefit to humanity. By an array of facts, incontroverti- 
ble by any other demonstration than experience, he proved that the 
last great war had taken place, that the presence of two hostile 
modern armies upon the same field was a physical impossibility, 
or that at the most there could be but one more such war in order 
to convince the world of the truth of his conclusions. He said, to 
quote his own words, “With the weapons now adopted the effective- 
ness of fire presents the possibility of total mutual annihilation.” 
After making what he considered due allowance for the diminished 
effect of fire in battle as compared with the results of peace experi- 
ments, he shows that a body of 10,000 infantry cannot advance 
against another much smaller body over the average ground of a bat- 
tlefield without losing, were that possible, more than its entire strength 
before reaching its enemy’s position. He proves that artillery will 
be put out of action and unable to withdraw from the field by the 
fire of invisible riflemen, and that it is a physical impossibility for 
two men to approach each other to the point where either could 
use the bayonet. In a remarkable chapter entitled, “Does Russia 
Need a Navy?” he demonstrates that even for purposes of material 
- aggrandizement she does not need one. He dismisses all those con- 
ditions which were being formulated as he wrote, and which are now 
being realized in Manchuria with these words: 


‘From the direction of Japan there can be no serious danger. The 
Amur territory of Russia is a wilderness which Japan cannot threaten. It 
is inc nceivable that she would enter upon a war with Russia even though 
she were possessed of a preponderance of battleships.”’ 


Well, that “inconceivable” war has now been waging day and 
night for more than a year; the thunder of Japan’s cannon and the 
tramp of her armies are now reverberating in the valley of the Amur, 
and during every moment of this time the infantry, cavalry and 
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artillery of both Russia and Japan have been doing all those things 
so clearly proved to be physically and morally impossible. 

The truth is terrible enough and always has been so; the pic- 
ture presented by Professor Bloch would, if true, be still more ter- 
rible, but we do not stop often enough to think what the real grave 
import of its terror would be. He congratulated himself that what 
he believed were new horrors added to war would forever make 
war inconceivable and impossible. And many another kindly and 
gentle soul has cherished the hope that the fear and horror of it 
would accomplish what the spirit of love and reasonableness has 
thus far failed to do. 

His conclusion results from an exhaustive study of the resist- 
ing force, the moralé, to be expected in an army of men of any 
Occidental nation. He assumed—what is true—that the army which 
is defeated, which retreats or surrenders, is a live army; that the 
dead and seriously wounded do neither of these things, but that 
the ultimate action of the uninjured men is determined by the 
effect upon their moral resisting force produced by the dead and 
wounded. He further assumes—which is equally true—that under 
given conditions there is an assumable limit when this resisting force 
begins to dissipate and that it is coincident with the moral effect 
produced upon the uninjured men by a certain percentage of cas- 
ualities in dead and wounded. His ultimate conclusion is that the 
assumable limit has already been more than reached and he bases it 
upon two assumptions, first, the unquestioned increase in the power 
of military agencies for destruction, and second, an actual decrease 
in the moral resisting power of men of western races—their increas- 
ing repugnance to the idea of death and physical suffering, char- 
acteristic of their very civilization itself. The first of these latter 
two assumptions is, as we shall see, without foundation in fact. 
That the second one may be true is conceivable ; but if true it is full 
of omen to those who speculate upon the fate of that civilization 
which we still hope may dominate the world. 

Two facts connected with this matter we must not lose sight of. 
The first is that thus far there have always been at least two radi- 
cally different forms of mentality or spiritual force—call it what 
you will—that have steadily impelled forward at least two radically 
different forms of civilization. Each of these either receives power 
from or gives force to its own peculiar forms of material and spirit- 
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ual philosophy. And all human history is made of the records, on 

the one hand, of the tremendous internal struggles which indicate 

the successive steps in the development of each of these systems ; 

on the other hand, by the still more tremendous struggles which 

mark the collisions of the systems themselves. The second fact is 

that all the material advantages which result from the development 

of either system are readily communicated to and absorbed by the 

other without producing any necessary effect upon the peculiar 

modes of thought out of which this other grew. On any day you 

may enter a Pullman train in the city of Calcutta drawn by an 
American locomotive. In the coaches you meet gentlemen <i 
skin is of somewhat different hue from your own, faultlessly at- = 
tired in western costume, who will converse with you in a western 

tongue about western customs, philosophies and forms of religion,— 

and who are being carried in that very embodiment of western 
Christian civilization to worship an idol in a temple of Delhi. At = = 
this moment the products of every western science, art and manu- 
facture are being employed to make successful the advance of armies _ op . 
of Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism. Of those who cherish RA ee 
the hope that western civilization may so reduce the moralé of its SA 
adherents that, combined with the anticipatory terrors produced bee 
modern agencies of destruction, they will refuse to engage in any ) 
war at all, I ask whether that hope can be very consoling so long = 


as these same agencies of destruction are in the hands of hundreds 
of millions of men whose moralé has not thus been reduced, and to ; ' 
whom the idea of death and physical suffering in advancing another 
antagonistic civilization is as the breath of their nostrils? . ; 
The error in all these assumptions as to the effect to be pro- 
duced by modern weapons on the battlefield lies in the failure to 


observe that, under average conditions, the amount of loss that 


any body of men need suffer, depends entirely upon themselves. _ 
They can always either lie down or run away or surrender. And _ , 
that is just what soldiers on one side or the other have done inevery 
battle from the beginning of time. In every battle the agencies for ape. - 
destruction as used by one side have, at some point on the field, been 
more terrible than the other could endure. And if that point hap- 

pens to be the critical, the all-important one, as in the nature of : 

_ the case it generally is, that side is defeated. = 


But Professor Bloch’s imagination conceived a picture of total 
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mutual annihilation along the entire line of battle. In his fancy 
he saw a modern battle as made up of an enormous number of duels, 
each between two men face to face and armed with perfect weapons. 
Even then an application of the mathematical laws of probability 
would place the average maximum loss of both sides combined at 
about 50 per cent. Curiously enough, we have to look backward 
to more barbarous ages and cruder weapons to approach a realiza- 
tion of his picture rather than to the present or future times with 
warlike appliances more nearly perfect. As a matter of fact there is 
no record of any land battle for centuries in which such a loss has 
occurred, while the percentage has been constantly decreasing and : 
that of the war now progressing in the East has thus far been less 
than that of any previous great war. 

I have spoken of the phenomenon, amounting to an actual law, 
that the percentage of casualities in battle, other things being rea- 
sonably equal, decreases in proportion to the perfection—length of 
range, accuracy and inherent destructive character—of the military 
weapons employed. Let us look at some of the historical facts 
which demonstrate this, beginning with about the time when the 
increasing perfection of fire-arms had caused such weapons to re- 
place the hand weapons of medizval and ancient times. From these 
we can easily trace the development of the law of which I speak. 

The following is a table of the principal battles fought from 
the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, in the eighteenth century, 
to and including the battle of Mukden, in the twentieth: se 
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SEVEN YEARS’ WAR.! 


D f Percentage 
Battle. Forces Engaged. Percentage uration 0 of loss per 
of loss. battle. hour. 


Mollwitz ... Austrian 24. 6 hours 
Prussian 22. 
Chotusitz Austrian 22. 
Prussian 17. 
Hohenfriedberg .. 20. 
6. 
Kesseldorf 34- 
16. 
Rossbach French 15- 
Prussian 2. 
Austrian 28. 
Prussian 19. 
Russian 42. 
Prussian 33- 
Austrian 15. 
Prussian 24. 
Russian 26. 
Prussian 43- 
Austrian 29. 
Prussian 32. 


WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 


‘ | 

Jemappes Austrian 7 hours 
French 

Neerwinglen .....| Austrian 
French 


Fleurus Austrian 


Trebbia 


8 


15 


DANN 
co 
fF 


Ne 


NAPOLEONIC WARS: 


Austrian 
French 


Russian 
French 


‘470 
 — 
-1% 
2 
Jena ............| Prussian..........| 19.8% 
J 
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CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


: | | 

Percentage 
Percentage Duration of 
Battle. Forces Engaged. | of loss per 


hour. 


Gettysburg Federal ( 88,289).. 26. 
Confed. ( 76,727).. 

Seven Pines Federal ( 38,000). . 

Confed. ( 50,000).. 

-Spottsylvania Federal (118,000). . 

Confed. ( 91,000).. 


58 hours. 0.45% 

0.51% 

23 0.6 % 

0.69% 

60 0.25% 

0.16% 

34 
©.47 


Wilderness Federal (101,895). . 
Confed. ( 61,025).. 

Antietam ' Federal 

, Confed. 
Chancellorsville Federal 


75,316)... 
38,120).. 
6% 
Chickamauga ... 39 
05% 


113, 


F 
Confed. 
Federal 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
Confed. ( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


6% 
Jo 
9% 

5 


Z 

/ 

46% 
3 
. Federal 


Confed. 


6% 
Federal 


2 
7 
7 
2 
9 
5 % 
64% 
53% a 
447% 
3 


% 


°. 
I. 
Zo 
°.73% 

°. 

1.95% 


Petersburg 
(Assault) Confed. 


S 


WAR OF 18663 


| Austrian ; hours. 
Prussians 


French 
Prussians 
French 
Prussians 
French 
Prussians 
French 
| Prussians 
French 
Prussians 
' French 


WIS IWF 


On OF WN 


a 


2No record of losses. 
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Fredericksbu 
Manassas .. a 
Second Bull Run . 
Stone River .... 
34,732).-| 2 
63,299)..| I » 60 
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WAR OF 1877.4 


Forces Engaged. 


| Duration of 
of loss. battle. 


per 
hour. 


Second Battle .. 
Third Battle .. 


Russians 
.| Turks 
| Russians 


4 


| 
| 
-9 

‘2% 
.2% 
-3% 


hours. 


ENGLISH 


Modder River ....| 


Colenso 


Magersfontein .... 


RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


Nanshan 


Forces Engaged. 


Russian ( 20,000) 
Japanese ( 45,000) 


Ir. 
2. 


Russian ( 10,000) | 


Japanese ( 45,000) 


Russian ( 30,000) 
| Japanese ( 45,000) 


Russian 
Japanese ( 18,000) 


Russian ( 25,000) | 
Japanese ( 60,000) | 


§,000) | 


Percentage 
of loss. 


8. 
9. 


Duration of 
Battle. 


% | | 5 hours. 
% | 


9 
3 
3 
3 


10 hours. | 


Remarks. 


(With intermission 
of 3 hrs. after 1st 
2 hrs. of battle.) 

(One division had 
been fighting inter- 
mittingly during 
preceding night, 
capturing in- 

| chow.) 

(Advance guard ac- 
| tion the preceding 
| day of about 2 hrs. 

duration.) 

| (Intermittent skir- 
, mishing through 3 

| da s.) 

| (Fighting inter- 
| mittent and by dif- 
| ferent columns on 
| different portions 


of field.) 


4Col. Maude. 


| 
First Battle ....| Turks 18.0% — 
88.0% 
| Boers ............| unknown 
| Boers ............ unknown | 
i 
2.58% 
Kaipi \ 

0.25% 


. Percentage Duration of 
Battle. | Forces Engaged. | Battie. Remarks. 


Motieling .... Russian ( 15,000) 
20,000) | I. 

ussian ( 8,000) . (Advance guard ac- 
Japanese ( 18,000) | 2.9 %| tion on preceding 
| day of about 4 


Hsioyen 


hrs. duration.) 
Tashihchiao .. Russian ( 40,000) (Battle kept up 
apanese ( 60,000) ; during night.) 
Tomucheng ..| Russian ( 30,000) , : (Some preliminary 
Japanese ( 30,000) 8 %| skirmishing the 
preceding day.) 
Yashulintz f, Russian ( 40,000) ng 
Yangtsuling | Japanese ( 45,000) | 2. 
Liaoyang ....| Russian (160,000) | 5. | 10 days. | (Fighting on some 
Japanese (170,000) | 6. 1o hours. | part of the field 
Inearly every 


| night.) 
Sha River ...| Russian (180,000) | 16. 11.5 days, (Fightingon some 
Japanese (175,000) | 5.8 Y part of the field 
| nearly every 
night.) 
Sandepu .... Russian ( 65,000) | 23. |(Very fiercefighting 
: Japanese ( 50,000) | 14. | on night of last 
day, also minor 
| night fights.) 
Port Arthur .| Russian ( 45,000) | 33. .+....| (Siege, about seven 
apanese (106,000) | 42.6 % months.) 
Mukden ussian (400,000 | 25. (Including about 4 
about) | days’ rear guard 
Japanese (500.000 | 12. ays. | fighting.) 
about) 


In the twelve principal battles of the Seven Years’ War the 
average losses were,—victors 14 per cent., defeated 19 per cent. At 
Zorndorf the Prussians lost 33.8 per cent. and the Russians 42.9 
per cent. At Kunersdorf the Prussians lost 43.4 per cent. 

During the Napoleonic epoch an average of twenty-two battles 
gives victors 12 per cent. loss, defeated 19 per cent. At Aspern the 
French lost 46.8 per cent. 

The average loss in four principal battles in the Crimea was 
for the victors Io per cent., for the defeated 17 per cent. At Inker- 
mann, the Russians lost 24 per cent. 

The average of four principal actions in the Franco-Austrian 
War of 1859, gives for the victors 8 per cent. loss, for the defeated 

8.5 per cent. 
In twelve principal battles of the Civil War the losses of the 
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Union army amounted to 19.7 per cent. and of the Confederate 

armies to 19.6 per cent. 

The average of six principal actions in the Austro-Prussian 
_ War of 1806 gives for the victors 7 per cent., for the defeated 9 per 
cent. 

The average of eight principal actions of the first period of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 gives for the victors Io per cent., for 
the defeated 9 per cent. The heaviest loss in any one case was for 
the Prussians, 22.4 per cent. The average of three principal actions 
in the second period of the Franco-German War gives for the vic- 
tors 2.5 per cent., for the defeated 3.5 per cent. 

In fourteen battles in the present Russo-Japanese War (ex- 
cluding the siege of Port Arthur) the average loss was for the 
Russians 9.5 per cent., for the Japanese 4.6 per cent. The heaviest 
loss in any one single battle was for the Russians at Mukden, 25 per 
cent., for the Japanese at Sandepu, 14 per cent. 

An examination of the figures shows conclusively that the law 
deduced from the statistics of past wars and battles still holds true 
for the war now raging in the East. They show a steady tendency 
to decrease in the battle and still more in the hourly percentage of 
loss; so much so, that this total battle loss percentage in some of the 
more important battles in the present Russo-Japanese War, is less 
than the hourly loss in many previous battles since the general 
introduction of fire-arms. Where there 1s a temporary departure 
from the rule, it is to be explained by causes which in most cases 
are obvious. They show, together with this decrease in percentage 
of loss, a constantly increasing concentration of energy in the battle- 


> field as represented by an increasing number of combatants engaged. 


Along with this they show the tendency of battles between these 
increasing numbers of combatants to increase in duration, lasting 
for days where they formerly lasted for hours, and all these changes 
are shown to go on pari passu with increased perfection in the 
‘weapons employed. 

Now let us examine some of the interesting and instructive 
conclusions from the available data and upon which is based the law 
of tendency to decrease in losses. Just as the expert geologist, hav- 
ing before him a map which shows only the details of water courses, 
can read at a glance the general character of the country,—whether 
it is mountainous, hilly or plain, whether it is wooded or bare, 
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whether it is subject to rainy or dry seasons, and the geological 
a nature of the soil; so the skilled analysist of these figures of losses 
in battle may read in them much of the history of these battles and of 
_ the wars of which they were incidents,—some idea of the relative 
numbers of the combatants engaged, the perfection of their fire- 
arms, the length of the combat, whether they were battles in open 
ground or whether one side was protected by intrenchments, the 
relative intensity of patriotism or other feeling which inspired the 
ys combat, and in some cases may even make an intelligent guess at 

- the nationalities of the opposing armies. 

(1) First, we note in connection with the tendency to dimin- 
ished percentage of loss, the gradual disappearance of the individual 
duel element. Admitting that we have no accurate knowledge of the 
losses in ancient battles, we must nevertheless agree that these losses 
were relatively enormous unless we assume an inconceivable uni- 
versal conspiracy among historians of all nations and ages to con- 
_ ceal the truth. Skill in generalship and dexterity on the part of the 
_ individual soldier being approximately equal, these great losses are 
to be explained as the result of two very evident causes. When 
‘bodies of men armed with missile weapons of short range, ultimately 
_ resorting to hand weapons, approach each other, the combat soon 
_ resolves itself into a mélee and a series of individual duels. In 
such a combat it is almost certain that at least one of each two duel- 
*4 ists will be disabled. I have already pointed out that in a struggle 
of two bodies of men the fact which causes one side to yield is the 
moral effect upon uninjured men by the contemplation of the cas- 
ualities about them; but when a combat of large bodies is really 
an aggregation of duels of individuals, the combatants have [ttle 
opportunity to observe the casualties and the moral depression which 
precedes defeat is the longer delayed. In a duel the moral depres- 
sion which either combatant feels results from the injury which he 
himself receives and not from the contemplation of that produced 
on others. When at length this moral depression permeates one or 
the other of these bodies of men in its entirety, it is about as dan- 
gerous to retreat as to continue the fight. There is little more than 
the difference between being struck in the front or in the back. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the great losses in ancient 
battles were due to a combination of these two causes, first, the 
intensity of feeling aroused in the individual in hand-to-hand com- 
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bat, and second, the inability of either side in retreating to withdraw 

itself immediately from the destructive action of its opponent. An- 

cient battles were singularly devoid of key points in the modern 

sense of the word, where the greatest energy of attack and defense 

was concentrated and of the struggle at which a large part of the 

army was merely a spectator. They were, rather, an exhibition of 

pure brute force between individuals composing, in the aggregate, 

large bodies. No man played his part properly unless he made a 

hit upon the body of an antagonist; whereas, in a modern battle it 

requires the combined efforts of many men through a long day’s 

fight to make a hit upon the body of one antagonist. Such were the 

battles of Hannibal, Alexander and Cesar. There can be no doubt 

that, other things being equal, to that intensity of feeling engen- 

dered by personal encounter, combined with inability to quickly and 

safely withdraw from the immediate presence of a superior antag- 

onist, was due the fact that in the battles of former ages men en- 

dured a loss greatly in excess of the normal average that troops in 

that age would have willingly endured, or will now endure, pro- 

vided the character of their weapon be, as it really is, such as to 

weaken the nerve rather than excite the individual passions and at 

the same time to permit a ready withdrawal from a superior foe. 

There have been, and will be on all modern battlefields, points where 

there is a tendency to revive the ancient conditions, and these are : 

the points where closest contact of the opposing forces is obtained, Bs: 

where the element of the duel comes into play, where the limes 

temporary passion of the combatants maintains for the longest time 

the mental exaltation which counteracts physical depression, where 

it is as dangerous to retreat as to stand fast or even advance,—and it 

is at these points, you will observe, that the greatest loss is still 

habitually suffered. 
Now, to whatever extent is valid this explanation of abnormal > 

loss as due to the existence of the personal duel element, we should . 

expect a further demonstration of it as the individual duel element fe 

disappears with perfection in range and accuracy of the ca. 

employed. You will note, however, that when we go back to the 

Seven Years’ War in the time of Frederick the Great, this foe i 


had by no means disappeared. The infantry fire-arm was what was coe 


T 


familiarly known as the “Queen Bess” model. It was a long, Shall i 


heavy, smooth-bore, flint-lock musket. Troops of all nations were 
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armed with it. The caliber varied with the different nations with 
the object of preventing an enemy using his own ammunition in 
captured muskets, or using captured ammunition in his own mus- 
kets. In those days parallel lines of infantry of four, three and two 
ranks,—that is to say with the density of from 10,000 to 5,000 men 
per mile—approached each other to a range of twenty yards before 
firing. At that range a bullet was just as dangerous as one from 
the most perfect modern rifle. At that range, moreover, it was 
only a matter of a second or two to come to a hand-to-hand combat, 
when the old element of the duel was completely revived. 

The principal military fire-arm continued of this general char- 
acter, with the eventual substitution of the percussion cap for the 
flint-lock, until the war of 1859 between France and Austria, when 
for the first time we find great powers using the muzzle-loading 
rifle. It was with this arm that for the most part our Civil War 
was fought. In the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, the Austrians 
were armed with the muzzle-loader, while the Prussians were armed 
with the breech-loader—the old needle gun—which they had used 
in the Danish War of 1864. There was little difference in the effec- 
tiveness of these arms at that time, the principal advantage of the 
breech-loader consisting in convenience in loading. Both sides in 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 were armed with the rela- 
tively defective breech-loader of that day. The Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877 found the two armies armed with a vastly improved breech- 
loader, while the Spanish-American War of 18098, the English- 
Boer War in South Africa and the present war in Manchuria, 
found both sides with the high-power, small-caliber, magazine breech- 
loader in its present perfect form. With all these improvements 
the range at which troops habitually fight gradually increased and 
the individual duel element gradually disappeared, until we find a 
curious revival of it brought about, strange to say, by the very 
perfection of the weapon, in the night combats which have been 
one of the strange features of the present war between Russia and 
Japan. In spite of this revival and for reasons to be given, the 
general law of decrease in percentage of loss accompanying per- 
fection of fire-arms holds true. To sum up what has been said in 
regard to this individual element, you will observe that the princi- 
pal difference in this respect between an ancient and a modern bat- 
tle is that, whereas in the ancient one the death grapple extended 
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from end to end of the line, in a modern one large parts of the two 
armies are simply sparring with each other, endeavoring to hold 
each other fast, while the whole intensity of the struggle is con- 
centrated at perhaps one point. 

(2) The second instructive point to note is that with the ten- 
dency of decrease in percentage of loss there is a tendency to increas- 
ing concentration of energy on the battlefield as represented by 
increased numbers of combatants, and the strange fact is that this 
increase in concentration of energy is itself one of the causes of 
decrease in loss. You will be better prepared to understand this 
if you will keep in mind that strategy, grand and minor tactics,— 
now and at all times have been alike in basic principle,—they are 
merely the application of the laws of mechanics to the theatre of 
war and the battlefield. They al! consist in the determination of 
the amount of a given power and the application of it at a certain 
point to perform a certain work in overcoming a calculated resist- 
ance. With every machine there is one principal point of appli- 
cation of the power, although at others much work both useful and 
useless may be done. It is at this point that the principal resistance 
is encountered, that the most friction and heat are developed, where 
the machine is most wracked and most rapidly wears away. So in 
a battle, there may be an exhibition of more or less destructive 
energy over miles of front while the real work is being done perhaps 
along a line of one hundred yards. It is here that the application 
of power results in the greatest waste of material. It is this con- 
centration of destructive energy within a small space which seems 
so appalling and the mental effect of which, as we read of it, we 
instinctively but incorrectly extend over unduly wide limits. In fact 
the correct impression of the relative intensity of any modern war 
is given only as you keep in mind the relative concentration or dis- 
persion of energy. Let us take, for illustration, a time in our Civil 
War when the front line, the actual fighting line of the Federals 
extended from the shore of the Chesapeake through Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee to the mouth of the Mississippi, 
confronted along the entire line by the Confederate armies. You 
know what armies these were, the bloody battles they fought 
through a whole year’s campaign and what losses they suffered, 
but you cannot gather within the limits of your mind at one time the 
impression as one whole produced by this dispersed battle-energy. 
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lines towards the centre until both are concentrated along a line of 
some ninety miles in length, and the energy thus concentrated would 
still be less than that represented by the opposing Russian and Jap- 
anese armies at the recent battle of Mukden. But suppose the con- 
centrated energy at the battle of Mukden to be the same as the sum 
of the dispersed energies on that long line of Federals and Confed- 
erates. You will ask why should not the concentrated loss be at 
least equal to the sum of the dispersed losses? The first reason is 
this,—another will be given in its proper place. If two opposing 
bodies of half a million men each be each divided into five separate 
and distinct armies of 100,000 men each and these fight five separate 
battles, there are at least five separate key points to be defended and 
captured and on the defense or capture of which everything depends. 
Now an army of 100,000 can and will bring as many men for useful 
work in the defense or capture of such a point as an army of a 
million men can do. On the other hand, if each five of these armies 
be concentrated into one it is still probable that there will be only 
one key point and the total energy concentrated at it cannot possibly 
be greater than if the armies were very much smaller. 

Thus in the battle of Zorndorf fought against the Russians 
by Frederick the Great in the Seven Years’ War, the losses were 
respectively 33.8 per cent. and 42.7 per cent. out of 37,000 and 
50,000 men engaged on the two sides. 

Through the Napoleonic wars, our Civil War, the Franco- 
Prussian War, the tendency has been to concentrate increasing 
numbers of men upon the decisive battlefields of a war with dimin- 
ishing percentage of loss until we come to the recent battle of 
Mukden in which the victorious Japanese lost 12 per cent., and the 
percentage of loss of the defeated Russians was less than that 
suffered by one side or the other in numerous battles of our Civil 
War. 

Again, this concentration of energy results in a less percentage 
of the total death loss in a given war. The one important respect 
in which the Civil War in America differs from all others in mod- 
ern times is the wide dispersion of energy over an enormous theatre. 
In other wars each nation has combined all its power in one army 
operating on one line against one hostile army. The culminating 
decisive defeat for either ends the war. The law of mechanics holds 
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minimum waste of material. In the Crimean War the allied armies — 
lost 3.2 per cent. in killed and died of wounds; in the war of 1866 
the Austrian army lost 2.6 per cent.; in the Franco-Prussian War 

of 1870-71 the Germans lost 3.1 per cent. All of these wars repre- 
sent concentrated energy; in the American Civil War which repre- | 
sented dispersion, the Union armies lost 4.7 per cent. in killed and = 
died of wounds and the Confederates lost over 9 per cent. . 
there is no reason to suppose that the present Russo-Japanese W ar fe 
will show a departure from the law. . 

Still keeping in mind the analogy between a body of men in 
battle and a machine performing work, and remembering that the ae 
power is applied in either case on a relatively small area, you — ? 
would expect the percentage of loss in battle to be great in propor- _ 
tion—within reasonable limits—to the smallness of the organiza- — 
tion. Statistics support this and it is a further confirmation of the — 
law of which we have been speaking. In the Civil War there were 
regimental losses at critical parts of the field of between 80 and 90 
per cent. and we have no reason to believe that there have been _ 
any greater losses in the war in Manchuria; the maximum loss in 
any brigade composed of several regiments was between 60 and 70 
per cent. and the maximum loss in a division of several brigades 
was between 50 and 6o per cent. 

Finally, this dispersion of energy and its attendant results is 
illustrated by the fact that in our Civil War there were 112 battles, — 
properly so-called, and 1,882 battles and large and small engage- | 
ments, while in the present war in Manchuria there have been — ° 
fourteen engagements—excluding the siege of Port Arthur—ine 
portant enough to receive a name. 

All of this has an important bearing in the interest of eciiene 


same reason that one of two armies on a battlefield yields——from 
the moral depression produced by the physical evidences of loss. a 
This depression is the greater when all these physical evidences are 
centered at one spot which theretofore was also the one center of 
hope. We sometimes speak of the battle of Gettysburg as a decisive 
one, but it was not decisive in the sense that we here mean. There 
were too many other centers of hope, and the depression of defeat 
at one place was counteracted by temporary success at another. So + 
in the present war the dispersion of energy on sea and land a 
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doubtedly operates to delay the result. The depression following 
Mukden is partly offset by the hopes centered in the fleet. 

(3) There is another reason why, in advance of more accurate 
statistics, we have a right to assume that the present war in Man- 
churia will show a great decrease of death loss from wounds re- 
ceived in a battle. When you read the figures giving the number of 
casualties in any battle in past times, you know that they represent 
a certain proportion; for every man killed or who dies of wounds 
within twenty-four hours after they are received, there are four 
or five or even more of these reported only wounded. Of the men 
who receive what were mortal wounds in the past and of those 
less severely wounded, a constantly increasing proportion recover. 
The old small-arm projectile made great ragged wounds. They 
killed in. many cases by shock. The soldier died from loss of blood, 
unable to apply the simplest remedies that would have saved life. 
The bullet of large calibre and low velocity carried infection and 
every wound was poisoned. The surgeon will tell you that the mod- 
ern bullet is humane if such a term can be applied to such a thing. 
They carry no poisonous germ, they give the minimum shock and no 
small proportion of wounded men receive and need no other dress- 
ing of their wounds than that applied by themselves or their com- 
rades on the firing line. 

(4) In spite of all this I know that you will ask, How can it be 
that when men are armed with weapons that shoot farther, straighter 
and many more times to the minute than in former times, fewer 
men in 100,000 can be killed or wounded? The cause is found in 
the perfection of the weapon itself combined with the physical 
limitations of the men who use them. In Frederick the Great’s 
army a soldier could fire two aimed shots a minute. He fired them 
at twenty yards range. At that range the bullet was just as fatal 
as now and far more certain to hit. He fired at a line of men stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder and two, three or four ranks deep. If the 
musket was held level every bullet found its billet in spite of the 
smoke. So, in those days and later we find battles where there was 
one wound to every five shots fired. In some of the engagements 
of the Franco-Prussian War 100,000 shots were fired to make one 
hit. As the modern weapon practically operates by fire alone, the 
very perfection of the arm makes it unnecessary to have the same 
density as formerly. Where Frederick the Great had 10,000 men 
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to the mile of front we now sometimes find only 500. If you have 
ever tried to hold the sights of a rifle upon a target the size of a 
-man 1,000 yards away, or have realized the strain upon the eye and 
nerve, you will understand why it is that under modern conditions 
the soldier cannot fire many more, if any, really aimed shots per 
minute than was done by a soldier of Frederick the Great. 

(5) In most of the really decisive battles of past wars, an anal- 
ysis of the figures will show that a very considerable part of the loss 
sustained by the defeated side occurred after the defeat became evi- 
dent. This was equally true up to a certain point after the individ- 
ual duel element had disappeared. A curious deviation from this 
heretofore general rule is now becoming apparent. At the battle of 

_ Waterloo probably one mile was the greatest distance which at 
any moment separated the persons of the Duke of Wellington, on 
the one side, and of Napoleon, on the other, and this distance corre- 
sponded closely to that between the main bodies of reserves on the 
two sides. When one side began to yield it not infrequently hap- 
_ pened that the larger part of its reserves had already been absorbed 
in the conflict. When at this moment the weight of the intact 
_ reserves of the victorious side was thrown into the scale it added 
- further disaster to defeat. Its distance from the enemy now begin- 
ning to retreat was so short that in a few moments it could be 
hurled againt the latter’s organizations already beginning to dis- 
solve. The retreating infantry were hurried into a state of more 
or less complete disorganization and were easily swept over by 
_ great masses of cavalry. 
At the recent battles of Liao Yang and Mukden the opposing 
commanders were separated by a distance of from twenty-five to 
thirty miles, each of them being at least twelve or fifteen miles in 
rear of his own line. If the main reserve of the victorious side were 
‘as near as it could be to the point at which the opponent first began 
to yield, it would require them several hours of fatiguing march to 
reach that point. Long before this was done the enemy was able 
to begin a fairly orderly retreat. This is a condition which may 
_ be assumed to continue in the future and is another of the many 
_ reasons why the perfection of modern arms has shown in their 
enormously increased range, a decrease in the percentage of loss 
that would otherwise be expected. 
(6) You will note that in a good many of modern battles much 
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of the loss has been due, not so much to the power of the weapons 
as to a lack of appreciation of that power on the part of those who 
use them; that is to say, much of the loss was preventable. In the 
Franco-Prussian War each side found itself for the first time in 
presence of an enemy armed with the breech-loading rapid-fire 
rifle. Each side began the war with formation adapted to former 
weapons and lost accordingly. So, as that war progressed, the same 
results were accomplished with a decreasing percentage of casual- 
ties. In 1877 the Russians attacked the Turkish positions at Plevna 
in formations not much different from those employed at Borodino. 
At Port Arthur General Nogi’s men found themse!ves shut out 
from that object of their most intense longing, which they had 
captured from a very different enemy in twenty-four hours ten 
years before. I think it safe to say that 25,000 out of the total loss © 
in the seven months’ siege of Port Arthur were uselessly lost in 
learning that success depends not upon the reckless bravado of the 
soldier, but upon the scientific adaptation by the general of the means 
to the end. 

But it is needless to multiply explanations of the sadly obvious 
fact that in spite of the apparent increasing deadliness of military 
weapons, nations still can and will wage war. And when they do 
fight it is not only, as was once the case, with the best appliances 
of their own, but also with whatever is afforded by an alien civili- 
zation. Men who in their youth fought in body armor and with the 
two-hand sword and the bow and arrow, these same men are now 
fighting with every explosive product of the chemist’s laboratory 
and have the telegraph, the telephone and the electric searchlight on 
their firing line. The rational hope of universal and eternal peace 
does not lie in the material products of our western Christian civili- 
zation. Nations that borrow our dynamos to light with electricity 
the temples of their gods also borrow our magazine rifles and high- 
power field guns. The peace that we hope for will come when 
each civilization has absorbed all that there is of essentially good 
and noble in the other and it will then be the peace which is born, 
not of fear, but of love. 4 
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THE IMPORTANT ELEMENTS IN NAVAL CONFLICTS 


7 By REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE W. MELVILLE, 


United States Navy, Retired. 


The basic ‘nomad of strategy have been the same since 
armies first clashed in the field and fleets first manceuvred on the 
sea. The application of those principles has changed with the devel- 
opment of the mechanism of war; but, in essence, successful 
strategy is still, as in the beginning, founded upon the acme of com- 
mon sense, of careful observation, of ripe judgment, and of quick- 
ness of action in the use of various appliances of war. The student 
of this science may learn much from its practice in the past, and in 
our war colleges he ought to acquire special information that will 
be of inestimable service in the solution of the ordinary problems 
of attack and defense which may confront this nation in the future. 
History, however, does not lack instances to show that the genius 
of a commander is often of greater weight in achieving results than 
the abstract knowledge of the science of war. The victories of Joan 
of Arc, of Lord Clive, and of Washington may be cited as to this. 
When the latter assumed command of our troops in the infancy of 
the republic, his war experience was limited to a comparatively 
brief Indian service. The application of the principles of strategy 
underwent a change with the commercial development of the steam 
engine, for almost coincidently with the invention of the locomotive 
and the screw propeller, there came increased facilities for rapidly 
transporting men and material. As expressed by one of the great- 
est of the world’s strategists, Von Molkte, the marked advance in 
the conduct of modern war over medizval methods lies in the ability 
of the commander of our day to move large bodies of troops and 
supplies in a more expeditious and efficient manner. 


The Marching of Medieval and Modern Armies. 


Probably no more impressive way of illustrating the difference 
in moving medieval and modern armies could be shown, than by 
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comparing the marches of the Tartars who invaded Eastern Europe 
at intervals with the present campaign of the Japanese in Man- 
churia. 

The great hordes which started from the border lands of Mon- 
golia and Manchuria were a long time in assembling, but were 
always self-supporting, ever increasing in numbers, and continually 
looking ahead for future sources of supplies. Oyama’s army, on 
the other hand, was more rapidly assembled, owing to existing 
methods of transportation; but ever since his forces landed, and 
although immense quantities of stores have been captured, we find 
the resources of Japan taxed to keep his soldiers on the march. 
The opposing armies have been compelled to keep in close touch 
with railroad communication, otherwise, inevitable starvation might 
have awaited the force that attempted to operate independently of a 
railroad base. . 

4 


The Cost of Modern Armies and Navies. 


Probably one of the most striking ways of showing the cost 
of maintaining modern military establishments is to analyze our 
expenditure for the support of the army as compared with the out- 
lay for other purposes. The average cost throughout the country 
of educating each pupil in the public schools will approximate about 
fifty dollars, while the direct and indirect expense annually resulting 
from the enlistment of a soldier will exceed one thousand dollars. 
The cost of equipping, housing and transporting the modern sol- 
dier, combined with various subsidiary expenses, causes his pay to 
be but a fraction of the outlay required for his support. The annual 
expenditure, including the cost of fortification, incurred by the War 
Department during the past eight years, has averaged over one 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars. When the fortifications 
now planned are finished, the additional expense of manning them 
will bring the annual war expenditure to an amount exceeding one 
hundred million dollars. The forts that are building will have to be 
manned, for there are but few appliances which, if neglected, will 
become impaired more quickly than a modern weapon of war. 

If anything, the navy is a more expensive institution than the 
army. Dividing the total naval expenditure by the number of men 
in the organization, we find that it is now costing the government 
about two thousand dollars annually per sailor employed. The navy 
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is ata in its call for supplies, and the demand for repairs and 
new construction never ceases. The cost of maintaining naval es- 
tablishments has increased to such an extent that, at the present 
time, all but six nations have ceased struggling for even a place in 
the race for supremacy. Our annual expenditure for the past eight 
years has averaged seventy-three million dollars, and our Naval 
Board of Construction has officially reported, that, from henceforth, 
the cost of maintenance alone will be about seventy-six million dol- 
lars. Including all warships authorized, the cost of our fighting 
fleet will approximate three hundred and twenty million dollars. It 
will require an expenditure of sixteen million dollars to overcome 
depreciation, and that this estimate of 5 per cent for depreciation 
is an exceedingly conservative one, is teed by the fact that the 
British admiralty now regard over one hundred warships of varicus 
kinds, some of them only a dozen years old, and completed at a cost 
of over one hundred and twenty five million dollars, as practically 
unserviceable, from a military standpoint, for modern naval require- 
ments. It will thus be seen that when the warships now authorized 
are in commission, an annual naval expenditure of one hundred 
million dollars will be required to overcome unavoidable deprecia- 
tion, and to secure a net increase of strength equivalent to the fight- 
ing value of a single battleship. 


War is Now a Business, Whose Success Depends, in Great Part, 
Upon the Efficiency and Development of Mechanical Forces. 


Naval war is now a business as much as a science. Bullion 
and brain count as well as bullets and brawn. The spade serves 
with the sword. The soldier as well as the sailor is most efficient 
when he possesses a better knowledge of mechanical appliances than 
of perfunctory drills. The extraordinary cost of carrying on mod- 
ern military operations at present points to the fact that business 
methods should be fully recognized in the organization and conduct 
of the military-naval departments. 

One of the basic elements in naval policy should be a recog- 
nition of the fact that there are but three nations either wealthy 
enough or possessing sufficient naval strength to retain colonial pos- 
sessions that are thousands of miles distant from the home land, 
unless the colonists or inhabitants themselves are able and willing 
to help the mother country in time of war. 
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Until the past few years Great Britain attempted to maintain 
on every naval station a stronger fleet than could be maintained by 
any possible rival in the same waters. In pursuance of this policy, 


her naval expenditures progressively increased until they reached, __ 


last year, the sum of one hundred and eighty-five million dollars. 
That empire has now called a halt in naval expenditures, for the 
admiralty estimates for the coming year show a reduction of about 
fifteen million dollars compared with the previous year. 


The Modern Warship Cannot Operate Far From a Great Repair 
Base. 


The battleship which can draw upon the resources of a com- 
pletely equipped manufacturing and military base, is at an enormous 
advantage as compared with a similar vessel that attempts to be, in | 
great part, self-supporting. When the United States declared war 
against Spain, the naval strength of the two powers was about the 
same, so far as gr@hic charts and official statistics could show. When 
the fleets met Santiago, less than three months afterwards, the 
squadron of Spain had become so weakened, owing to its vessels 
being unable to secure a sufficiency of coal, ammunition and sup- 
plies, that some foreign experts assert that the relative strength of 
the two fleets was about six to one in our favor. 

The showing that can be made by data as to ships and guns, 
as a measure of relative strength, is more apparent than real. It is 
not necessary to doubt that the vessels of all nations are of the 
tonnage that they are claimed to be, nor need it be denied that 
practically all vessels lately constructed possess the highest class 
of armor and armament. All ships, however, are not maintained 
in equally good condition. The stress of war will soon impair the 
condition of these vessels unless there is an ample reserve of men, 
money and supplies of various kinds to maintain them in a state of 
efficiency. The average modern battleship has only to take part 
in a few months manceuvres to necessitate her seeking a naval base 
for overhauling. 

In brief, the individual battleship is the most powerful weapon 
for home defense, but unless maintained continually at high eff- 
ciency, is unreliable for distant military operations. The Russians © 
have found this out, to their sorrow, for while Port Arthur was a 
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great military fortress, it possessed an insignificant, as well as ineffi- 
cient, equipment of machine tools, for making necessary and rapid 
repairs to the machinery, hull and armament of vessels in service. 


The Tendency of the Nation to Inquire More Rigidly as to Naval 
Administration. 


For over a generation, the navy has had an exceedingly strong 
hold upon the affection and love of our people, but a cursory reading 
of the debate in the Congress upon the naval appropriation bill for 
the year 1905-06 ought to show that the pendulum of sentiment is 
now commencing to move in the other direction. The trend of this 
sentiment is probably best reflected in the remarks of one of the 
ablest men in public life—a man, who by birth and environment 
ought to be a friend of the navy. Yet, this student of naval affairs, 
in a very thoughtful analysis of the effect of naval increase used as 
a text for calling a halt in excessive naval expenditures the fol- 
lowing quotation: “For which of you intending to build a tower 
sitteth not down first and counteth the cost whether he have suffi- 
cient to finish it?’ The navy should heed this warning, that here- 
after the estimates for naval increase will be critically analyzed. 
It can also take unto itself the responsibility for this change of 
heart upon the part of a large body of thinking men as to whether 
the nation’s best interest is promoted by rapidly forging ahead in 
relative naval strength. There should, likewise, be an end to the 
effort to attach any mystery to the purpose of.a modern fleet, and 
there should be fewer hysterical statements as to the weakness of 
our naval organization as compared with the strength of other 

Ae The Vacillating Opinions of Naval Experts. i 


In the bitter strife and feverish haste of rival powers to lead 
in relative naval strength, the technical experts of all nations have 
too often adopted untried appliances, and as a result many innova- 
tions have had to be Gincerdegiier comparatively short trial. Even 
less than three vears ago, there\was an urgent call from many 
leading naval experts for the building of second-class or small-sized 
battleships, despite the fact that the trend of construction was to- 
wards fighting ships of greatly increased displacement. The tor- 
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pedo boat had been barely built before there was a call for the 
larger destroyer, followed by the demand for the torpedo gunboat; 
and although the several naval powers to-day possess one or two 
thousand torpedo boats and destroyers, the British experts find that 


some new type of coastal craft is necessary. As for the character - 


and arrangement of the main and secondary batteries of the battle- 
ship, a new design comes forth with each succeeding year. Experts 
have now discovered the fact that the modern battleship is fitted 
with torpedoes that are too small in size, and which should be loaded 
through the side rather than through the end of the launching tube. 
Concerning the design and endurance of the different types of sub- 
marine boats, all knowledge of this special matter seems to have 
been monopolized by a favored few. It was maintained that we had 
revolutionized the design of the battleship in mounting the main 
battery in superposed turrets, but neither our own experience nor 
the investigation of others has caused any more fighting ships to 
be fitted with such structures. For several years, experts fitted on 
our cruisers and gunboats a sponson wherever they could place 
one, but the value of such an overhang seems to have been more 
theoretical than real. The several navies have built all sorts of 


nondescript craft, such as dynamite cruisers, armored rams, circular 
iron clads and other freak boats, nearly all of which have reached the 
junk heap. There has been built, even during the past few years, 
sailing ships for the practical training of apprentices, although the 
entire active service of these apprentices will probably be spent in 
vessels which possess neither sail nor spar, keel nor truck. 


The Navy Must be Primarily the Principal Arm of National 
fe NSC. 
The public as well as the Congress, now recognize the fact 


that the defense of the United States must primarily be entrusted | » 


to the navy. Unless a possible foe had some hope of securing com- 
mand of the sea against the strongest opposing fleet that we could 
assemble, no nation would undertake the task of fitting out a possi- 
ble armada to attempt either the blockade or the invasion of our 
coast. 

The war with Spain manifested rather than developed our 


ability to defend our coast against the strongest of naval powers. _ 
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Now that exultation is giving way to thoughtful reflection, it 
becomes apparent that, strong as we are for defensive purposes, we 
are weaker than we realize for conducting distant military-naval 
operations. This weakness is due to the fact that every navy re- 
quires an auxiliary merchant marine of several times its tonnage to 
keep the fighting ships either ready for battle or for the mainte- 
nance of an efficient blockade. oA os. 

Our Industrial Wealth and Resources Have Brought Upon us — 

Responsibilities. 


From henceforth, we cannot evade the responsibility that at- 
tends our position as a great industrial nation seeking a fair por- 
tion of the trade of the world. As we have taken it unto ourselves 
to assert doctrines that affect others, there will come occasions 
when our military-naval strength may be the only factor that will 
cause other nations to accept our interpretation of policies that con- 
cern them as well as ourselves. 

Our influence as a world power resulted from our industrial, 
agricultural and mineral wealth, and not by reason of military de- 
velopment. Our possibilities were recognized abroad from the time 
we took the lead in the manufacture of steel and perfected trans- 
portation facilities to a degree that made it possible for us to handle 
and carry a ton of material by rail in a more expeditious, safer and 
cheaper manner than could be done by any industrial competitor. 
We had only to break away from our economic isolation to make 
the world realize that our industrial and political influence was not 
to be limited to the bounds of our own territory. 


Foreign Estimate of Our Naval Strength, 


It was my privilege, about a year ago, while spending several 
months in Europe in studying the trend of naval engineering de- 
velopment, to confer, upon the question of sea power, with some 
of the ablest administrative officials of Great Britain and the 
Continent. In reviewing the events and results of the Spanish- 
American War, these experts were in accord in stating that what 
impressed them most, as regards the military power of America, 
was the amazing wealth of agricultural, mineral, manufacturing, 
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transportation and financial resources that were at the command 
of this country for conducting a defensive war against even a 
combination of Continental powers. It was evident, also, that these 
administrative officials were sincere in the belief that the United 
States, by the acquisition of distant tropical colonial possessions, 
had put it within the power of future foes to change the field of 
possible naval conflicts to localities less advantageous to the United 
States than are the Atlantic Coast and the Caribbean Sea. 


Our Voluntary Assumption of Responsibilities Beyond Our Natural 
Boundaries is, from a Naval View-Point, a Serious Weakness. 


By force of events, and it is hoped for the benefit of civiliza- 
tion, we have acquired tropical colonial possessions. History shows, 
however, that, except in isolated cases, the Anglo-Saxon has never 
succeeded in successfully establishing large colonies near the line of 
the equator. The possession of such territory, therefore, except for 
the purpose of using these colonial ports as a base of operations 
either in the defense of our own shores, or for the protection of our 
commercial rights, constitutes a weakness that should cause us to 
weigh well every important element of naval conflict, 

From the administration of President Monroe onward, the 
responsibilities of the United States have extended beyond our own 
borders and the duties thus assumed have been increased, in later 
vears, by the acquisition of island territory and of the canal-zone at 
Panama. Without regard to other considerations affecting these 
factors of our colonial and foreign policies, it may be said, from 
a naval view-point, that, so long as the present status continues, 
there will be a progressive increase in our military and naval ex-_ 
penditures and a constant need of preparedness for naval war. 


The Philippines a Naval Burden. 


Invasion can only be prevented by resistance on the seas In 
the event of war, therefore, with a strong naval power, our trans- 
Pacific possessions in the Philippine archipelago must either be 
guarded by a fleet strong enough to cope with any force the 
enemy may send against it, as well as to hold the command of the 
sea, or the islands must be left to their own resources and open to 
attack. While our neighbors in Asia are now at peace with us and 
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may remain so for generations to come, it is still worth while to 
consider the possible changes that the years might bring. 
It may be pertinent to call to mind that when France seized | 


Formosa in 1885, the European press of China and Japan made ~ 


studied effort to show how closely connected were Japan, Formosa 
and the Philippines, and that it was but the destiny of events that 


this chain of islands should some day be under a single controlling = 


power. In fact, this thought was even pleasing to many Americans 
living in the Far East. It needed no suggestion, however, from the 


European to cause any Japanese to look towards Formosa and to ~ 
the isles beyond for natural territorial expansion. Japanese ro- — 


mance, tradition and history furnish all the inspiration necessary 
to convince her people that in the fullness of time the flag of the 
rising sun would float over the Kurile chain as well as the Philip- 
pine group. The ambition of China, fikewise, may concern itself 
with this remarkable chain of islands, and it should not excite 


surprise that there is a sincere belief existing in some part of © 


the Orient that our acquisition of these possessions is incom- 


patible with the vested, if not the acknowledged, inheritance of © 


the Asiatic. 

Just as soon as China recognizes the fact, as Japan has done, 
that the business of modern war, simply requires her to subordinate 
the classic and philosophic teachings of Confucius and Mencius to a 
thorough knowledge and application of modern sciences, the world 
may find that there is, perhaps, a stronger power in Asia than even 


Dai Nippon. The Chinese are patient, faithful, quick to learn, ready ze 


to follow a brave leader, and fearless in death. As one contemplates | 


the industrial and military possibilities of these people, it is not a 
visionary prophecy which foretells that the Tartar, either on his own 
account or under the tutelage of Japan, may become a military 
power of such formidable strength as to be capable of asserting her 
right to enact such reciprocal exclusion laws, against countries 
which have excluded her citizens, as her people may consider essen- 
tial to the maintenance of domestic peace and to the development 
of her manufacturing growth. It may also be possible, that when 
Japan realizes that what she has secured by conquest from Russia, 
can only be held from China by the maintenance of a great standing — 
army in Manchuria, she may turn her eyes southward and behold — 
in the Philippines that which we may then be only too glad to 
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dispose of,—a territorial goal which her people may regard as log- 
ically within the sphere of her commercial influence. 


: Another of the problems which is of most serious concern in 
our naval policy is that resulting from the building of the Isthmian 
Canal. While this water-way is, in a purely naval sense, of the 
highest value to the United States in practically consolidating our 
Atlantic and Pacific fleets, it also imposes a heavy burden in its 
maintenance and defense. 

The latest estimate as to the cost of an isthmian sea-level canal 
is about two hundred and thirty million dollars. In connection with 
the question of the cost of such a water-way, it may be well to 
remember that Trautwine, about fifty years ago, estimated the cost 
as about sixteen million dollars, or about 7 per cent. of the latest 
estimate. As the tendency of ship construction is to build longer, 
broader and deeper draft vessels, the necessity for providing a 
canal of sufficient depth for such vessels may ultimately cause the 
enlargement of the scope of the project, and as a result the possible 
cost of the completed undertaking is likely to be much in excess 
of the amount now estimated. The natural features of the country 
environing the canal are of such a character that in order to pre- 
vent the impairment or destruction of this great water-way, most 
of the length of the canal will have to be defended constantly. It _ 
is a conservative estimate that there will be required an additional _ 
one hundred million dollars for the building of forts and harbors of 
refuge, for the government of the canal-zone, in the employment of 
naval auxiliaries, and for the maintenance of the military force 
essential to the protection of the canal from those whose malice or 
interest would prompt them to wreck it. The Suez Canal is partly 
protected from willful destruction, by the desert in its vicinity, 
while the Panama water-way passes through the Andes, and thus 
the character of the country is of such nature that it would be 
possible for a comparatively small body of daring men, working 
under the direction of an engineering expert, to undo in a single 
night the building operation of months. It should be remembered 
that the Pacific end of the canal will have to be defended as well 
as the Atlantic entrance, and that a possible enemy might operate 
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from bases south of Panama. The defense of the water-way is, 
therefore, a problem of moment. 


ag Our Relation to Minor American Republics. 


One element of our foreign policy which seems likely to be a 
serious naval burden and also a possible factor of moment in naval 
war, is our relation to the minor states of the American continent. 
The financial and political history of some of the American repub- 
lics for the last twenty years has been deplorable, and it is surprising 
that there has not been intervention ere this in the affairs of such 
of these countries as are more or less in a chronic state of revolu- 
tion, and in which financial repudiation is not regarded as synony- 
mous with commercial dishonor. The more we are forced to con- 
cern ourselves with their administration, the greater the naval and 
financial burdens we shall have to bear, The condition of affairs 
in some of these republics is so reprehensible that it should be a 
matter of international action to apply drastic measures to secure 
permanent reform, for so long as anv one power attempts to regu- 
late either their political or financial matters, the purposes and 
motives of the intervening party are certain to be impugned. How-~ _ 
ever unselfish or disinterested may be our motive in trying to aid 
these small republics, the greater, at times, seems their suspicion and 
distrust of our action. We shall certainly have need of a strong 
navy if we are forced to concern ourselves with the finances of 
these republics, for finance is at the base of the internal mal-admin- 
istration of some of these republics. 


The Magnitude of Our Responsibilities Beyond Our Own Borders. 


The civilization of the Philippines, the building of the Isthmian 
Canal, and the straightening out of the financial affairs of small 
republics whose fiscal transactions have been questionable and intol- 
erable, will each be found a financial burden that will prove a great _ 
tax upon our resources, and a political problem that will require the 
highest diplomatic talent. The concurrent treatment of these three __ 
questions may yet cause us grave concern, and it is, thus, imperative, | 
that we should give immediate consideration to those elements of 
naval conflict which are particularly applicable to this situation. 
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The efficiency of a modern navy is only dependent in part upon 

the number and character of its fighting ships. Eighteen months 

ago the navy of Russia was regarded as next to England and France 

in relative strength, as measured from the standpoint of fighting 

vessels. The weakness of both the military and naval establish- 

ments of Russia has been due to the fact that the problems of sup- 

ply and maintenance to both army and fleet have been regarded as 

of minor importance when compared with the question of technical 


The Important Elements of Naval Strength Applicable to Our 
Present Condition. 


The lessons of the Russo-Japanese War are plain and simple 
and should be taken to heart by our people. It is the concomi- 
tant features of both military and naval organizations that have 
been neglected by the Russians. For the next few years, there- 
fore, it might well be in the special direction of developing the 
auxiliaries to a fleet and not to augmenting greatly the number of 
fighting ships to which we should direct our best energies. It would 
be a conservative policy which would provide for a progressive 
increase in actual fighting strength equivalent to the net gain of at 
least one battleship per year. The bulk of the expenditures, out- 
side of providing for depreciation and maintenance, might well, 
however, be applied as follows: 

1. Improvement of the channels leading to all shipbuilding 
plants, naval stations and maritime cities. These channels should 
be straightened, broadened and deepened for military as well as for 
commercial reasons. All impeding bars near the entrance should 
be removed, and the channels should likewise be so well buoyed and 
lighted that it would be possible at all hours and at all stages of 
the tide for the largest of merchant vessels and the most formidable 
of battleships to enter or leave port without danger of striking 
bottom or imperiling coast-wise and harbor navigation. 

2. The building of a fleet of large fast colliers, so that in time 
of war the greater part of the coal required for distant naval opera- 
tions would be available for shipment to the place most needed. 
But little reliance should be placed upon fixed coaling stations, since 
in time of war most of these stations might prove as much a menace 
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as an aid to a naval fleet. By keeping the coal afloat there would _ 
always be fuel available for immediate transportation. ; 


3. The rehabilitation of all the navy yards to a condition 


whereby, in case of necessity, it would be possible to build any type 
of warship at any one of the first-class stations. While it is by no 
means-particularly advisable that such construction should be under- 
taken by the government, the leading naval repair station should be 
kept in readiness for doing any kind of emergency work. 

4. The enactment of a statute providing that those graduates 


of technological institutions, who have successfully undertaken a _ 


course of instruction satisfactory to the Navy Department and who 
have passed a required physical examination, shall be appointed as 
acting midshipmen. Such graduates after two years’ service at 
sea in naval vessels shall have the opportunity of competing with 
graduates of the Naval Academy for commission in the naval 
service. 

5. The establishment of a naval reserve, and the appropriation 
of an amount sufficient to send all members of such organization 
to sea in naval vessels for at least one month every year, and who 
while performing this service, to receive the same pay and emolu- 


ment as officers and men of corresponding rank and grade in the _ 


navy. 

6. The restoration of our merchant marine. It would be easier — 
to write several thousand words in advocacy of subsidizing our | 
merchant marine than to attempt to show in a brief paragraph the — 
necessity of extending such help. I have no hesitation in asserting, 
that in view of our existing relative naval strength, it would sub- 
serve military, commercial and national interests to stop building — 


battleships for a time, and devote all or a portion of the money | 
thus saved to placing upon the ocean a merchant marine that would 


help us to secure a greater portion of the trade of the world, and 
which, in case of war, would prove a military auxiliary only one © 
step less removed in importance than the warship itself. 


7. The recognition of the fact that the modern navy is an en- | 


gineering one, and that the training of both officers and men should 
be more technical in character. The time spent by apprentices and 
landsmen on sailing vessels is practically wasted. 

8. The purchase, if possible, and as soon as practicable, from 
Denmark, France and England, of all their West India possessions, 
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so that none of the fortresses on these islands could be _ 
for use against either the Isthmian Canal or used as a base for 
operating against the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The regu- 
lation of the fiscal arrangements of some of the American republics 
would be exceedingly simplified if no European power held any 
possessions of the Western Continent, for so long as a single island 
in the Caribbean Sea is under the dominion of a foreign power, so 
long may that power consider that it possesses at least a moral and 
political equity in concerning itself as to the administration of neigh- 
boring islands that are in a chronic state of financial embarrassment 
and political revolution. 

9. With the possession or the dismantling of every West India 
fortress which might be a menace if in the hands of an enemy, we 
now have either in commission or in course of construction, a navy 
strong enough to meet any power in the world either on the North 
Atlantic coast or in the Caribbean Sea. For military operations 
in Asia or even in certain portions of South America, vast expendi- 
tures would have to be incurred before we should be willing to 
stake our prestige and commercial development in accepting battle 
in waters so far distant from the home land. 
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The |Extent to Which the Navy of the United 
States Should be Increased 


By Rear-Admiral Frederick Rod Uni 

ick Rodgers, United States[Navy 


XTENT TO WHICH THE NAVY OF THE 
STATES SHOULD BE INCREASED 
- 
Rear-ApMIRAL FREDERICK RODGERS. 
United States Navy 


I was unexpectedly and somewhat suddenly assigned the honor 
of representing the Secretary of the Navy on this occasion, and while 
such distinction is much appreciated by me, my only regret is that I 
am hardly prepared to do justice to the great and important sub- 
ject assigned to me. 

The necessity of a navy of some sort has been apparent ever 
since the birth of this country, but there have been times in its his- 
tory when the navy struggled for its existence and when it even 
almost ceased to exist. Doubt about the importance of maintaining 
a considerable navy is a thing of the past. The history of the world, 
and particularly the history of these United States for the past 
seventy-five years, is sufficient to establish beyond all doubt, not only 
the necessity but the great importance of the maintenance of a navy, 
and a navy commensurate with the wealth and power of this repub- 
lic, taking into consideration its relations with other great world 
powers. 

A brief resumé of the history of the United States navy, based © 
upon important epochs of the nation’s history, may be stated 


follows: 
First.—Its provisional establishment bythe Con- 
gress for the Revolutionary Wa > 
Second.—Its practical, a@plishment by the so-called peace estab-_ 
lishment when the favy was considered by the power that then — 
existed, no longer necessary, until the necessity for a navy became 
apparent with our first international troubles, which led to the | 
Tripolitan War, resulted in its re-establishment and the hurried 
building of six frigates and the laying of the keel of the Constitution 
in 1794. In the Tripolitan War the navy of the United States made 
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a great record for itself. It may here be stated that in this interval 
the government of the United States, for the want of an adequate 
navy, was in the humiliating position of being obliged to buy peace 
with the Dey of Algiers at a cost of very nearly a million of dollars, 
a sum which would have been quite sufficient to have kept this bar- 
barian’s port hermetically sealed until he would have humbly sued 
for peace, had this blackmailing amount been expended previously 
in building suitable vessels of war. The result of this success on the 
part of Algiers was a declaration of war against the United States 
by the Bashaw of Tripoli. The result of the war with Tripoli was 
the assemblage of our greatest force off the coast of the Bashaw’s 
dominions, five frigates, a brig, three schooners, and a dozen or 
more gunboats of that date. This, our earliest and most important 
display of sea power, was followed by the establishment of peace on 
our own terms, which included a ransom of $60,000 and an agree- 
ment to never again trouble American commerce. 

In this connection, General Washington said to both houses of 
Congress in 1798: “To an active and external commerce the protec- 
tion of a naval force is indispensable. To secure respect to a national 
flag requires a force organized and ready to defend it from insult 
and aggression.” 

Third.—The War of 1812-13, when certainly the reputation of 
the navy of the United States and of American sailors became world 
wide. 

Fourth—The Mexican War, and then the Civil War, in suc- 
cession. It is unnecessary to go into details now as regards the 
part performed by the navy in the successful termination of these 
wars as it is all a part of the country’s history. Suffice it to say that 
it all goes to emphasize the importance of maintaining an adequate 
navy. 
Fifth—The rehabilitation of the navy and the change from 
what was called the old navy to the new, from wooden ships and 
sails, to steel hulls, high-powered engines, and correspondingly 
modern guns. 

Sixth—The Spanish War. This short and conclusive war dem- 
onstrated the importance of a navy. Fortunately we were prepared 
for it with modern ships and guns. Without an efficient navy no 
one can say what might have been the result. 
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power, says that the “navy is the indispensable instrument by which, 
when emergencies arise, the nation can project its power beyond its 
own shore line.” 

From what has previously been stated it seems obvious that an 
adequate navy has aiways been indispensable, even when this country 
was a compact continent, with no outlying possessions and little 
probability of foreign entanglements. The map of the world, as 
well as its history, has made rapid changes possibly unanticipated 
during the last decade, at least. 

We now find ourselves with valuable colonial possessions in 
the East Indies, in the West Indies, and in the Pacific Ocean; on 
the Isthmus of Panama building a canal; while the Monroe doc- 
trine is being maintained more positively than ever. What do these 
changes involve? The most conservative observer must, I think, 
admit not only that a navy but a powerful one is absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain our position among the powers of the world. There 
is to-day a rivalry among the maritime nations of the world in the 
maintenance of sea power,.and the building lists of each are closely 
scrutinized from year to year by each nation concerned. To main- 
tain our prestige we must be equal to the best and no longer be re- 
garded as a fifth-rate naval power. 

It must be kept in mind, moreover, that all this involves, in 
connection with the force afloat, coaling stations, fortified bases, 
cable communications, colliers, supply ships and the other necessary 
auxiliaries of the fleet. 

In all our new possessions we fortunately possess fine harbors 
naturally adapted for naval bases, except perhaps in Porto Rico, 
where this may not be important, as we have the fine harbor of 
Guantanamo excellently situated on the south coast of Cuba near 
the Mona passage. 

The present war in the East, being waged possibly at the pres- 
ent moment in the vicinity of our own possessions, has certainly 
been an impressive illustration of the importance of sea power. 
Referring again to words of General Washington, it is apparent 
that a maritime nation at peace needs an adequate navy to maintain 
its dignity and its neutrality. 

Avoidance of war by preparedness for it, is the principle that 
underlies the great expenditures for maintenance of a fleet. I have 
served through two wars and have witnessed the hurried prepara- 
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tions at enormous expense, the purchase of vessels illy adapted, but 
the best obtainable, at exorbitant prices. At the beginning of the 
war with Spain I was detailed by the Navy Department for the 
duty of purchasing auxiliaries for the fleet, and it will be remem- 
bered how quickly the emergency fund of $50,000,000 was ex- 
pended. The expense of a great war is indefinite; it may cost all 
that a nation has and all that its credit will permit it to borrow. To 
avoid such a calamity by being prepared to maintain peace involves 
an expenditure that is calculable and comparatively moderate, or to 
quote the words of the present German Emperor in a recent speech 
at bremen: “After much has been done internally in a military way, 
the next thing must be the arming of ourselves at sea. Every Ger- 
man battleship is a guarantee for the peace of the world, and the 
less ready will be our foes to attack us, and the more valuable will 
we become as an ally.” 

Now, conceding that we should have a navy commensurate with 
the standing of the United States as a world power, it must be re- 
membered that it takes at least three years to build a battleship costing 
$7,000,000, and that each of these ships of the first-class requires 
about six hundred men so skilled and trained as to be able to use 
this material to the best advantage. The other and less important 
vessels to compose the fleet require time proportionately to the size 
and cost. 

Much discussion has arisen regarding the value of expensive 
battisiips as the best type of vessel for offensive and defensive 
purposes, but the professional opinion appears to be universal that 
a nation’s maritime strength is measured by the number of first- 
class battleships that can be assembled at short notice. As an exem- 


plification of this we hear continually the question how many battle- _ 


ships has this or that power, referring to the strength of the fleet, 
always assuming that the fleet is composed also of a proportionate 
number of other types, armored cruisers, destroyers, torpedo boats 
and the usual auxiliaries, 

We come now to the great question: To what extent should the 
navy of the United States be increased? In general this will be gov- 
erned by the policy of this government and the sentiment of the 
American people. At the present time every indication points to 
the fact that public sentiment calls for an increase of the navy to 
the extent that it shall be put on a fair footing with other powers. 
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country confirm me in this belief. 

It has been suggested that naval officers cannot be unbiased — 
judges regarding the proper development of the navy, on account 
of their direct interest in this connection. Consequently, the gen- 


eral inclination now, I think, among the leading officers, is to be con- > 


servative for fear of being misunderstood and classed as alarmists. 

Returning to the fact that we must be, as other great powers, © 
guided to a great extent in our naval development by the building _ 
program of other powers, we find that statements have been made, — 
and in the public prints, that the United States has built as many 
battleships during the period from 1891 to the present time as any | 
other nation. This is entirely erroneous. We have at the present 
time twenty-seven battleships in commission, building and appro- 
priated for. These have been provided since 1891. During the 
same period of fourteen years England has provided fifty-two battle- 
ships that are contemporary with our twenty-seven. Germany has if 
provided twenty-four battleships of ten thousand tons and over since | 
1891; has reconstructed or rearmed four of these, and has recon- — 
structed thirteen other battleships of less than ten thousand tons, or _ 
thirty-seven battleships in all; and in addition to this the German 
program, which is consistently pursued from year to year, provides — 
for replacing seventeen battleships, all of less than eleven thousand 
tons displacement, with eighteen new ones of large tonnage by the 
year 1917, or, in other words, for a fleet of thirty-eight battleships. 
This is not all, however. The public prints bring also the intelli- 
gence that this program is to be supplemented by another that — 
will nearly double the fighting strength of the German navy within | 
ten years, and it is understood that the opposition to this, which was 
very strong at one time, has now practically disappeared. 


France, which up to a few years ago made a great specialty of _ 


torpedo vessels of all descriptions, has, within the last year, come to 
the conclusion that she must have a powerful fleet of battleships and — 
her program provides for large additions to the fleet in this line, the 
lessons of the present war in progress having fully convinced her 
that battleships are the bone and sinews of the navy. 

Our own situation is such that we have entered upon an entirely 
new class of foreign relations since the Spanish War. We have 
started an isthmian canal; we have assumed a definite position and 
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ar) policy in the West Indies; we have reiterated our endorsement of 
the Monroe doctrine; we have taken the Hawaiian Islands and 
Guam as vantage points on the great highway that our commerce 
will cross—the Pacific; we hold the Philippines, and must continue 
to hold them, whether we like it or not; we have stated that the 
open door policy shall exist in China; and over and above all we 
have home shores of enormous extent, greater than that of any 
other nation, whose first line of defense must always be the fleet. It 
is not too much, therefore, to assume that the strength of our fleet 
must grow in proportion to the importance of our international posi- 
tion. Just what that strength shall be should remain to be fixed 
by our best informed naval opinion, giving due consideration to the 
attitude of foreign governments and the growth of their navies, as 
well as to our own financial condition ; and considering what is being 
done at the present time abroad, it would hardly be too much to 
state that our battle strength should consist of a fleet in the Atlantic 
sufficiently powerful to meet the strongest fleet that an enemy can 
send to our shores; one of moderate strength in the Pacific, and 
another of a little more strength in Asiatic waters. To maintain 
such a fleet requires a reserve, the strength of which cannot be 
accurately forecast, but it would possibly be about 25 per cent. of 
the force in commission. Now, therefore, it would seem in my indi- 
vidual opinion that the number should not be far from one battle- 
ship for each state. 

Hand in hand with the construction of the fleet should go the 
provision for officers and men to man them, and one of the greatest 
needs of the present day is the recognition of the necessity of pro- 
viding the personnel when the ships are appropriated for. If this 
were done there would not be so much disjointed action; provision 
made in one year for a certain number of ships, followed by begging 
requests year after year from the Navy Department to Congress 
for the officers and men to man them; this followed again, in turn, 
by an awakening in Congress as to the true situation of affairs and 
the flooding of the Naval Academy with a large number of midship- 
men. This large increase of personnel is again followed in after 
years by a block in promotion, due to the fact that the officers formed 
by these large classes are nearly of the same age, and, filling the 
lists from admirals down through the command grades, stagnation 
ensues with all its attendant dangers,—dangers that are very real. 
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They exist to-day and are due to the fact that officers spend the 
largest part of their service in the grades below command ranks, 


where they arrive at a late age without experience in command and 


with very little enthusiasm for it. Flag rank follows with usually 
less than two years to serve. As the result of this disjointed system 
of providing for the navy we find our ships commanded by officers 
with little or no command experience, and flag officers proceed in 
succession to the retired list with a few months’ experience in squad- 
ron or fleet command, the chief result of which is, most often, the 
personal satisfaction of the flag officer that his flag has been shown 
and saluted. 

My opportunities for a study of this subject, in view of the 
short notice, have been too limited to undertake a precise statement 
in detail. Eliminating all vessels of the experimental type and those 
of doubtful utility, it is my opinion that the increase of the navy 
should be steady and systematic ; that a force of forty-five first-class 
battleships, twenty armored cruisers and a corresponding number 
of gunboats, torpedo boat destroyers and colliers and auxiliaries 
should be borne on the navy list with a corresponding personnel of 
the highest efficiency. Only a portion of this fleet need be kept 
actually in commission, the rest being held in reserve with a reduced 
complement in readiness for any emergency. 

The present enlisted force of the navy is 34,000. After July Ist 
the authorized increase will make a total of 37,000 men. A careful 
estimate of the force required, recently made in the Navy Depart- 


ment and furnished for my information, shows that there should be | 


at least an addition of Io per cent. in the number allowed under 
training, and an allowance of 5 per cent. for men waiting assign- 
ment, or in transit and in hospital. In addition to the 53,364 re- 
quired to place in commission all serviceable vessels, together with 
the ships to be completed June 30, 1908, an additional number of 
men will be required at naval stations and on board receiving ships. 
Our navy will require at least a total of 62,368 enlisted men. The 


navy and whose history speaks for itself, now consists of 7,532. 
After July, 1905, it will contain 8,771 men and 278 officers. 

I will not undertake to present here in exact figures the increase 
of the force that will become necessary for the manning of the 
fleet proposed. This will be merely a matter of calculation based 


on the complements of the ships. 
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OF THE EFFICIENT SOLDIER 


As long as the conditions now existing remain unchanged, no 
one can seriously entertain the idea that armed forces for the pro- 
tection of a nation from foreign aggression or domestic violence 
can be dispensed with. Until the day arrives when universal peace 
reigns throughout the world the spectacle of a body of male citizens 
withdrawn from the peaceful avocations of ordinary life and de- 
voted to the purposes of war must be a common one, for each 
nation will, until that day comes, maintain such a national police 
force as will, in the opinion of its responsible leaders, insure respect 
for its interests both within and beyond its borders. 

What that police force shall be, its strength, organization and 
equipment, depends upon many factors, but, differing as they do 
with each nation, the laws adopted and the methods deemed best 
for the purpose constitute its military policy. The military policies 
of nations differ widely. In some the dangers seem to the rulers 
so great that only the thorough training of every able-bodied man 
for war will meet the necessities of the case. This gives rise to a 
system of training by which every male citizen must pass through 
the ranks and thus obtain the education deemed necessary for 
national purposes; such a system withdraws from civil occupation 
a certain percentage each year of all healthy males, trains them in 
the arts of war and results in time in making available for national 
defense or offense the largest possible percentage of the total popu- 
lation. Other nations, not deeming such an exhaustive process 
necessary, reduce the requirements of compulsory service by various 
methods, and others again trust entirely to the patriotism and valor 
of their men and, requiring no compulsory service, seek. to fill their 
ranks both in times of peace and war by offering inducements of 
high pay and temporary service. Needless to sav the United States 
belongs to the latter category. 
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Whatever the military policy of a country may be in regard to 
strength and organization, and however much it may differ in these 
respects from all other countries, it includes in its policy a system 
of education and training with a view to perfecting the soldier in 
his duties. Each in the interests of economy seeks to so train a 
comparatively small body of men that they may be ready to meet 
an equal or even a superior force with good chances of success. 
Appreciating that war is sudden and the stroke is liable to be made 
at the most unexpected time, each strives to maintain a force in the 
highest possible state of efficiency, in order that it may be prepared 
on the outbreak of war to strike swiftly or at least resist stubbornly 
the onslaughts of its enemy, and thus gain time to call forth its 
reserves and organize its resources. 
The military policy of the United States is to maintain as small 
a standing army as its immediate necessities may call for and to 
trust to hastily raised levies in time of national danger. Whether 
this policy arises from the intense absorption of our people in com- 
mercial pursuits, our assumed isolation and immunity from inter- 
ference by other nations, or the unreasonable belief that a standing 
army constitutes a threat against the liberty of the people, it has 
=— in the nation maintaining the smallest army, in proportion 
to the total population, of any first- or second-class power on the 


globe. We are a commercial nation and it seems strange to military 
men that we do not strike a balance on our war books and count 
the cost of a policy which is so evidently extravagant. Few of our 
people know how extravagant this policy has been in the past, and 
it may not be inappropriate here to recall two or three instances in 
our history which illustrate this point. General Upton in his book 
on the military policy of the United States, shows that in the War 
of the Revolution, with an unenterprising enemy, ranging in strength 
= 30,000 to 42,000, we enlisted a total number of 395,000 men 
without being able at any time to bring more than 17,000 of them 
against the enemy, and incurred a debt of $370,000,000, exclusive of 
§ pensions, or $440,000,000 including that item. Failing to appre- 
Washington, our country in the War of 1812 enlisted the enormous 


ciate this extravagance or to heed the repeated warnings of General 
“ons of 527.000 men to fight a British force which originally was 

¥ 


only 5,000 and was never greater than 16,500 regulars, and yet we 
were never able to bring more than 5.000 of our men against the 
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enemy, and practically failed in all of our undertakings, at a cost of 
245,000,000. In the Florida War we enlisted 60,600 men against - 

a miserable, undisciplined banditti of deluded Indians and fugitive 7 
slaves, whose total strength there is reason to believe never exceeded 
,200. 
How it happened that with these great numbers of men enlisted 

we were able to bring so few against the enemy is explained by the 


terms, terms so short that they expired before the men could be 
trained and brought to the battlefield. The above instances in our 
history are cited simply as explaining why the War Department has 
adopted for our army the elaborate system of education and train- 
ing which will be briefly explained. 
The soldier, in the broad sense, includes both officers and men, 
and no description of the soldier in the ranks would be complete, — 
or indeed comprehensible, without a description of the training of 
his officers who are his instructors. Our system of training, there- 
fore, starts with the officers and includes the non-commissioned 
officers and privates down to the farriers and cooks. To meet the 
requirements our government has adopted and put in operation a 
scheme of education which is comprehensive in its scope and is, in 
our opinion, calculated to bring both officers and men to the highest 
state of efficiency in their profession. 
The training of a soldier is easily divisible into two distinct 
systems; physical training to develop his body so that it may meet 
the unusual and exceptional strains of warfare, and mental training 
that he may apply the lessons of experience and bring to bear upon 
the affairs of war every resource which science can give. 


Physical Training. 


The physical training of our soldiers is attained by such exer- 
cises as experience has shown will develop in them the powers of 
endurance necessary to resist the hardships and exposures incident 
to war, combined with constant practice in the minor problems of 
war to prepare them for the actual conditions which war will bring. 
Whilst experience has taught us that the nearer we can bring our > 
men to that state of physical development attained by the all- round — a le 
athlete, the nearer they will be to the ideally trained soldiers, there _ 
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are in the army certain peculiar and unusual requirements ‘which 
are such that the training of the soldier like that of other men for 
special professions must follow special lines. The soldier must not 
only bear unusual exposure and fatigue, which indicates the necessity 
of maintaining the very highest state of general health, but he must 
be trained for the special work of the arm of the service, be it cav- 
alry, infantry or artillery, to which he belongs; he must have strong 
legs to be able to march or ride long distances; his hand must be 
trained to manipulate his weapons, the rifle, sabre, or field gun, with 
the greatest speed and accuracy; his back must be strengthened to 
carry heavy burdens for many miles, and his eye trained to see 
clearly and judge accurately the ranges of objects at great distances 
over all sorts of ground and in all conditions of weather. 

The physical training of the soldier starts with the first days 
of his enlistment and continues throughout his service. It has for 
its starting point the “setting up” drill; the course is continued by 
daily drills under arms, exercises on the horse, practice on the range 
and in estimating distances, by marches, bivouacs and exercises in 
the problems of war. 

The setting up exercises are based upon the best methods of 
recognized instructors in athletics, and consist of such movements 
of the body, legs, arms and hands as will develop those parts, with 
special exercises in deep breathing to enlarge and develop the chest. 
These movements are made both with and without weights in the 
hands, more frequently without weights than with them; in each 
case the clothing is loosened to give freedom to the muscles, and the 
exercise is of short duration. The movements without weights are 
six in number; they are easy and graceful, put no undue strain 
upon the man, and tend to exercise every muscle in the body. The 
movements with weights are somewhat similar in character ; in them 
the rifle held in both hands is the weight which is swung from side 
to side, raised above the head, lowered behind the shoulders and 
thrust from the chest to right, left or front in time to the cadence of 
music. The exercise with the rifle serves a double purpose in that 
it not only develops the muscles but very soon accustoms the man to 
the weight of his rifle so that it no longer becomes a burden to him. 

If these exercises were infrequent or intermittent the results 
might be small, but as the men, starting from the day they join, are 
put through them daily, generally just after reveille, the results are | 
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ina short time very marked; recruits whose muscles were undevel- | 
oped, or developed only in certain directions, become broad-chested, _ 
strong-backed, well-muscled men, their whole bearing changes and 
they are prepared to bear fatigues which would have been impossible 
without such development. Did the physical training stop here _ 
it would meet but part of the requirements. Continued in the | 
daily drills, which not only develop the body of the man but insure 
that prompt and unquestioned obedience to orders so essential in | 
his profession, by training in the gymnasiums which the govern- 
ment is providing in most of our posts, by long marches, practice 
in estimating distances over varied ground and by the field athletics 
to which one day each week is devoted and in which we encourage — 
the men to participate, the soldier becomes, in time, an athlete and ' 
applies to his government the health, strength and clear sight he has 
acquired during service. In this course of physical training his — 
officers are the instructors; they by precept and example attempt 2 
at all times to encourage the men in healthy development. What 
can be accomplished under the system is little known outside the _ 
army. ‘Truly wonderful marches for infantry and rides for cavalry __ 
have been made, the history of which must be sought for in the _ ry 
accounts of the army’s service against our western Indians and in : 
the of the Philippines. 
3y the process so briefly and inadequately described above we _ 
endeavor to produce a strong, healthy man fit for the purposes ot : ora) 
war; to make him skillful in the affairs of war we, after constant 
practice with his weapons on the range, instruct him in such opera- 
tions of war as will in all probability fall to his share. This course, 
however important it may be, can only briefly be touched upon. | 
The range, accuracy and volume of modern weapons are such that _ 
only with the greatest difficulty can soldiers in the attack be brought — 
to the point on the field of battle from which they can deliver the 
final assault which will bring victory. When it is stated that artil- 
lery can be so massed and infantry fire so directed that every square — 
foot of ground within limited areas can be struck by a bullet ten 
times each minute, and that this is possible up to two and three 
miles, the difficulties of passing through such a fire-swept zone be- 
come apparent. Fortunately such a condition is rare, yet soldiers 
have fought in the past and will in the future fight under such con- 
ditions. To prepare them to do so and to meet the current events 
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of military life during war they are constantly exercised on the 
ground under conditions as nearly like those of actual war as can be 
obtained. To pass over fire-swept zones, that is to advance to the 
attack, the soldier must be skilled in utilizing the cover afforded 
by inequalities of the ground, he must be prepared to cover him- 
self with intrenchments, and he must learn by drill how to quickly 
take those formations and execute those manceuvres which will 
bring him hand-to-hand with his enemy. This part of his education 
is conducted through field exercises in which tactical problems are 
solved, with troops or bodies of men opposed to each other. Such 
exercises can be varied indefinitely. They include not only methods 
of approaching for the attack, but methods of defense, construction 
of obstructions, selection and preparation of lines for defense, con- 
struction of bridges with such materials as may be at hand, build- 
ing of telegraph and telephone lines, and a thousand and one things 
vhich in civil life are done by specially trained experts. 


\ 


Mental Training. 


As the mental training of an army depends primarily upon the 
training given the officers, it is deemed best to describe the part 
of our system which applies to officers rather than to go into details 
as to how this mental training is transmitted to the men, therefore, 
only such brief reference will be made to the schools for soldiers 
as will be necessary for an understanding of the breadth of the gen- 
eral educational scheme of our army. 

For the mental training of its officers our government has pro- 
vided a chain of schools of technical character in which the scope 
of instruction extends from preliminary instruction appropriate to 
all arms of the service, through special courses appropriate to each 
special arm, to staff instruction and ends at the war college. 

At the foundation of our military instruction stands the great 
Military Academy at West Point where young men, drawn from civil 
life, spend four years of the hardest kind of study and endure a 
severity of discipline unknown in other institutions. Here we find 
the standard of efficiency upon which our government has set its 
seal. Though other avenues to commissioned rank have been opened 
by the government, the West Point standard is the one recognized 
standard for officers at the beginning of their service, and it is to- 
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civil life, or from the ranks, 

educational course, part of 

he may take. This course 

special service schools, the staff college and the war college. > 
The garrison schools are intended to insure and test the mili-_ a ; 

tary education of all officers in the most important branches of the _ 


profession of arms. 

The special service schools afford instruction in technical mat-_ a 
ters relating to the service for which they are established. 

The staff college takes selected men from other schools and 
prepares them for the higher command. 

The war college, selecting men of marked ability from the army 
at large, devotes its course to the working out of military problems 
upon the solution of which may depend the success or failure of the — 
nation in war. 

It will be seen that the course is a progressive one. All officers _ 
must attend and pass successfully the course prescribed for the 
garrison schools. Many must attend the special service schools and a 
from them many, with other selected officers, pass through the staff 
and war colleges. 

Each in its own sphere is intensely practical as becomes our 7 
American trend of mind. No course in theoretical training is con- 
sidered complete until the student has demonstrated his ability ie 
apply the principles taught to actual conditions of war as nearly 
as they can be simulated in time of peace. - 

For educational purposes the year is divided into two parts; 
in the winter, when inclement weather at most of our posts — ; 
cludes exercises in the field, the theoretical course is taken up; in _ 
the spring, summer and autumn the time is devoted to practical 
work in the field. 


At every post in the United States and its possessions the gar- 
rison schools open on the first day of November and continue in — 
session until the first day of April. In these schools the field officers 
and captains of highest rank and greatest experience are the instruc- _ 
tors and all officers of less than ten years’ service are the pupils. 
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The number of subjects to be studied is so great that tes: comes hth 
to be spread over three years, one-third being covered each year 
and three hours each day being devoted to recitations. The course 
in each subject concludes with a written examination conducted by 
a board of older officers to test the student’s proficiency. The ques- 
tions for these examinations, in order that the test for proficiency 
may be uniform throughout the army, are prepared and sent out 
by the general staff of the army and are not left to local boards. 
At the conclusion of each examination all papers are carefully 
marked and any officer who fails to attain a mark of proficiency 
must, after having his failure recorded on his efficiency report, 
again take the subject in which he has failed. 

It would take too much time to read a complete list of the sub- 
jects covered in these schools. An officer to complete his course 
and graduate from them must be proficient not only in the theo- 
retical principles, as already stated, but in the practical application 
of those principles to the affairs of military life. For the very 
foundation of our system of military education is that theoretical 
knowledge must always be demonstrated by practice under the 
nearest approach possible to the conditions of war. 

It will be seen that an officer in this course must take three 
years and in case of failure to pass in one or more subjects may 
take four or five years to graduate. When graduated he is expected 
to be proficient in the general duties of his profession and to have 
laid the foundation upon which to build his reputation for efficiency 
in the army. 


Special Service Schools. 


Whilst the course in the garrison schools is general, the 
service schools which follow next in the course of military educa- 
tion are, as the name indicates, schools where the officers of the | 
different arms of the service prepare themselves in the higher 
studies applicable to their branches of the army. All officers can- 
not be spared from their ordinary duties with troops to attend these 
schools, hence those designated to attend them are selected from 
the most promising officers who have passed highest in their studies 
and shown greatest proficiency in the garrison schools. The instruc- 
tors are carefully selected officers from the branch of the service 
to which the school belongs. The course occupies one year, with 
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The Training of the Efficient Soldier 
daily recitations and exercises which occupy from five to eight aS ee 
hours each day. 

There are seven such schools: 

The Artillery School at Fortress Monroe, conducted for the — 
special instruction of artillery officers. a 

The School of Application for Cavalry and Field Artillery at . 
Fort Riley, Kans., for the instruction of officers in the special duties a 
and functions of those arms. z 

The Infantry and Cavalry School at Fort Leavenworth, for — 
the special training of the officers of those branches of the service. | 

The School of Submarine Defense at Fort Totten, N. Y., for _ 
the instruction of officers in the special duties of protecting our 
harbors against attack by hostile fleets. 

The Army Medical School at Washington where young sur- | 
geons entering the army receive instruction in the duties of their © 
profession as applied to war and the military service. 

The Signal School at Fort Leavenworth for signal officers, : 
where the use of balloons, the construction ‘of military telegraph - 
and telephone lines, wireless and submarine cable communication 
are taught; and finally, 

The Engineer School of Application at Washington Barracks, — 
D. C., for the special training of engineer officers. 

From all these schools, excepting the torpedo and medical 
schools, a number of the brightest and most promising young offi- 


cers are selected for the ‘a Te 


At this college the student officers are in great part relieved | 
from recitations; their work consists principally of research; the 
reading of military history, works upon strategy, grand tactics and pas 
logistics, and instruction is conveyed by lectures, discussions and 
debates between the students and the instructors and involves a 
broader and higher knowledge of the art or science of war than is "i 
taught in the other schools. af 

Capping the educational edifice of military instruction we have | 
the Army War College, where specially selected officers of the gen- 


4 
eral staff, themselves specially selected men from the army at large, ah vie 
conduct courses of original research touching the great military — 
problems of the country. The details of the course need not be dwelt 
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upon; it is sufficient to say that the War College follows the best 
known methods and cannot fail in time to produce most satisfactory 
results. 

Probably no method is calculated to give so good an idea of 
the importance in which that military education and training which 
produces the efficient soldier is held in our country as to sum up 
the amount of time which the War Department has assigned to it. 
To complete the educational course laid down an officer studies four 

-——- years at West Point, three years in the garrison schools, one year 

_? q in the service school of his branch, another at the staff college, and 

oe g finally one, at least, at the War College, making a total of ten years. 

- Even at the close of this course he finds he must, yearly, until he 

smears retirement at sixty-four years of age, solve problems in the 

art of war and keep himself abreast of his profession by constant 
4 reading. 

We believe that the system adopted for the training of officers 

is equal to any, if it is not the best, in the world. Sufficient has been 

said of it to show that it takes a great deal of time and a great deal 
of study. 

; The time we can devote to officers is of course limited only by 

_ their active life, for in our service an officer is commissioned for 

_ life. Had we equal opportunities to educate and train our men we 

would have the best army in the world. Unfortunately the restless 

spirit of the American soldier and his desire for constant change 

of occupation, as well as his dislike for restraint, gives us but a 

_ short period within which to train and perfect him in his profession. 

Most of our men remain in service not longer than three years. 

- Within that time the government endeavors to train him for a 

_ double purpose ; first for his duties in war, and second for his return 

to civil life with a perfected physique and a mind cultivated with 

7 a high sense of patriotism and honor. For this the machinery is 


1 provided in the following schools for enlisted men. 


The Post School. — 


In each post occupied by the men of our army there are main- 
tained post schools for the exclusive benefit of the soldier. These 
_ schools are not for the purpose of imparting purely military knowl- 
edge; they are intended to afford opportunities for study in the sub- 
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jects taught in the public schools of the country and to make up for 


any deficiencies in the general secular education of the men. Attend- 
ance is not compulsory in the case of men already well taught; 
indeed only those men whose education has been neglected and who 
are markedly deficient are compelled to go to them for instruction. 
Such men are few in number in our service as certain educational 
qualifications are required before enlistment, and as a rule only men 
of quite fair education are taken in. Hence the services of teachers 
in the post schools are required for men who voluntarily seek in 
them an improvement in their general education. Many men seek 
this improvement from a desire to compete for positions as non- 
commissioned or even for commissioned officers, for the latter of 
which annual examinations are held which are open to meritorious 
and intelligent soldiers. For such men superior instruction is neces- 
sary and the school teachers are, as a rule, men of high intelligence. 

The real school of the soldier, where he is trained in military 
efficiency, is the non-commissioned officers’ school. These schools 
exist in every company, troop and battery throughout our service. 
In them the company commander, that is the captain, assisted by 
his lieutenants, is the instructor. Himself a man of experience and 
well taught in his profession, he is eminently fitted for this work. 
Being directly responsible for the efficiency of his company in all its 
work he spends much time and care upon the school. In it is taught 
everything that goes to make up the skillful soldier ; how to conduct 
all operations of war within his scope, his drill, guard duties, the 
care of his own health and of that of the men associated with him. 
Very little control is exercised by the older officers in these schools, 
and beyond fixing the general character of the instruction and allott- 
ing the time from other duties, they have nothing to do with them. 
They are the captains’ schools for their men and the captains may 
adopt any methods they see fit or deem wise in their instruction. 
Generally little is done by recitations ; lectures, descriptions and dis- 
cussions of the various problems of a soldier’s life form the greater 
part of the instruction, which is only carried to such an extent as 
will enable the men to execute such problems with intelligent under- 
standing. Inasmuch as all theoretical instruction is followed as 
soon as possible by practical work in the same subject, progress is 
rapid. In addition to these two classes of schools for enlisted men 
there are others similar to the service schools for the officers: schools 
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for farriers and blacksmiths, schools for cooking, schools for baking, 
and many others which need not be dwelt upon. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the educational 
scheme of our army, the plan prepared for the training of the effi- 
cient soldier, extends from the highest officer to the newly enlisted 
recruit. Every officer in the service, excepting a few of the older 
men whose time cannot be spared from administrative work, is con- 
stantly employed. Everywhere superior facilities for education are 
available, and we are striving in every way to make good our defi- 
ciencies in numbers by superior training. 

It is evident from what has been said that our military men take 
their profession seriously. They deem it unwise to trust the lives 
of their men and the welfare of their country to untrained and 
uneducated officers. They do not share the prevalent belief of our 
countrymen that the hour will bring the man, and that under the 
hail of shot and in the thunder of battle a genius will arise who, by 
inspiration, will bring victory out of chaos. Appreciating their 
responsibility these officers are striving to give to their country the 
most efficient army of its size in the world. | 
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THE NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 


By CaptTaIn WILLIAM H. BEEHLER, 
United States Navy. 


— Mahan has demonstrated the influence of sea power ES vet 
upon history, and recent events have confirmed his arguments, Pies : 
showing that a thoroughly well-trained naval force is the most im- _ 
portant factor in the efficiency of modern warfare. 

Surely it is evident that should Russia even now gain command > 
of the sea by destroying the Japanese fleet, Russia would recover sw 
all she has lost in the present war. In our last war Spain was — 
conquered by the naval victories of Dewey and the destruction of = 
Cervera’s fleet off Santiago. All other operations were secondary * * 
and had no effect upon the result of the war. 

In these wars wherein naval supremacy played such an im- | 
portant role a brief comparison of the strength of the belligerent — 
navies will throw light upon the question as to what factors con- — 
tributed to the superior efficiency of the victors. As regards num- | 
bers, the Spanish navy was nearly equal to that of the United States _ 
in fighting ships; while the Russian navy in this respect was vastly ‘ 
superior to that of Japan except at the point of contact in the Far 
East, where the naval forces in actual numbers of ships were about — 
equal at the outbreak of the war. But in these battles the victors | 
were overwhelmingly victorious, much more so than would have 
been believed to be possible. This superiority was entirely due 
to the greater ability of the victors in handling their ships and guns. 

The training and drill in the victorious navies before war was much 
greater than had been the case with their enemies. My own experi- | 
ence on the United States steamship Montgomery illustrates this. ae 
In 1896 the drill books required that the Montgomery should fire 
five-inch guns three times a minute. By diligent drills we increased — 
the rate of fire to five times a minute in the first year and then 
subsequently to seven times a minute. Finally, at the —— ? 
of Fort Canuelo at San Juan, Porto Rico, the Montgomery fired 314 M 
shells from six five-inch guns in exactly five minutes, or 300 seconds 
of time, or at the rate of 10.4 shots per gun per minute. 


This was read 8, 1905. 
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This —_— of fire in modern warfare was one of the con- 
trolling factors in the naval battles of the Spanish war, and as far 
as we know it has been likewise so in the war between Japan and 
Russia. This has been due entirely to diligent drill, and too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the importance of this drill with modern 
weapons. 

But in order to have this drill it is obviously necessary first 
to have the weapons, and the modern battleship is the most formid- 
able weapon ever built, but it can only be used efficiently by those 
who have been thoroughly trained. The battleships must be built, 
armed, equipped and drilled in time of peace, before war, because it 
will be almost impossible to obtain efficient battleships after war 
shall have been declared, and useless to begin then to train the per- 
sonnel to fight them. 

The modern battleship is a most wonderful instrument, and 
represents the highest development of the practical industrial 
sciences. The latest developments in every department of mechanical 
industry, chemistry, electricity, steam engineering, hydraulics and 
pneumatics contribute to the construction which shall have the 
greatest offensive power by its armament of the largest guns, and 
the greatest possible protection by means of armor. 

It takes nearly four years to fully complete a modern battle- 
ship and a year or two more before her officers and crew can claim 
to be able to get the very best results from the ship. But it is 
not only necessary to have these battleships but also to have squad- 
rons and fleets of battleships in order to be able to command the 
sea when disputed by any of the other great powers. In handling 
these squadrons of battleships the United States navy has had no 
experience and is at present urgently in need of opportunity to 
manceuvre a fleet of battleships so that the combined force will be 
employed to the best advantage. A study of naval tactics is evi- 
dently a most urgent necessity, and while the naval war games 
throw some light on this subject, it is realized by most naval officers 
that there is urgent necessity for elaborate and constant drill to 
develop a most efficient system of battle tactics. Admiral McCalla 
several years ago proposed a system of naval tactics which has 
not been adopted and which was adversely criticised by the experts 
with the naval war games. This system is somewhat similar to the 
double echelon tactics of Captain Labres, of the Austrian navy. 
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Sa Without discussing the merits of these systems of naval tactics, a ae 

point is brought out to show that we have no provision for a reserve ee 
force in a naval engagement. McCalla’s tactics seem to provide — 
such a reserve, but these tactics have not been tried by any fleet, and 
we do not know how this reserve force can be brought into play 
efficiently in a naval engagement; though most battles, on land = 
have been decided by the timely appearance of the reserves. We | 
need a large fleet to demonstrate this and other important features — 
which we cannot expect our British cousins to tell us while they 
guard all their manceuvres so strictly from the eyes of foreign 
attachés. 

The urgent necessity of a powerful navy in order to preserve 
the peace of the world does not admit of any argument. The 
question is, What do we need? The reason why we need a navy 
is apparent from the recent war in the East. If we consider our 
relations to China and Japan we may well reflect whether we can 
continue to exclude Chinese from the United States, or include the 
Japanese in the same category as the Chinese and still demand 
the right of Americans to trade in China and send missionaries 
there. If China had had a navy she would not have been obliged _ 
to let England take Hongkong, the Germans to seize Kiaochaou, _ 
France to take Tonquin, and, finally, Russia to seize Port Arthur. © 
China is wealthy, and the Europeans seized the Chinese ports 
because they had the power. If the United States has not an ade- 
quate navy there is no reason why any power that feels it to be to 
her interest to seize any part of our territory should hesitate to do 
so. It is hardly probable that any European power would attempt 
anything of the kind at present, but we cannot expect them to keep > 
their hands off the American continent or respect the Monroe Doc- | 
trine unless we have the force wherewith to compel this respect. 

The completion of the Panama Canal in 1914 will require an 
adequate naval force for its protection. The force required is gen- __ 
erally thought by officers of the United States navy to be at least © 
fifty battleships, which should be divided into five squadrons of nine 
battleships each, including flagships, and one reserve for each of the 
five squadrons. This organization would give two squadrons each fe Sie 
in the Atlantic and in the Pacific Oceans, with one squadron in the 
Caribbean Sea that could readily reinforce either the Atlantic or | 
Pacific fleets, maintaining command of the Isthmian Canal. These — 
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fifty battleships would require a proportion of other naval vessels 
which would give thirty-three armored cruisers of the Washington 
type, and twenty-five fast scouts, which would be transoceanic mer- 
chant steamers built for the navy but armed only in time of war. 
The rest of the fleet would be 100 torpedo-boat destroyers. There 
will be a number of auxiliaries, viz.: colliers, transports, ammunition 
ships, depot machine ships for repairs, distilling ships, hospital 
ships, and cable ships. Gunboats and cruisers not armored will 
be useful only in dealings with weak navies, such as those of the 

South American republics. No such vessels should be built in the 

future. The navy should confine itself entirely to the four types 
-mentioned, namely, battleships, armored cruisers, fast scouts and 

_ destroyers. The auxiliary vessels can be obtained from the mer- 

_ chant marine, and obsolete battleships will be able to do all the 

duty against weak navies. 

The proposition to build fast scouts which shall be trans- 

oceanic mail steamers, to be armed only in case of war, would pro- 

_ vide a fleet of twenty-five fast scouts, like the St. Paul and St. 
_ Louis, capable of maintaining a sea speed of twenty-four knots. 4 
In view of the fact that the American people will not listen to . 
any argument for subsidizing mail steamers, might it not be pos- : 
sible for the government to build these transoceanic mail steamers 
as fast military scouts, which in time of peace may be leased to pri- 
vate companies to operate and to maintain in condition for conver- 
sion into scouts, while carrying transoceanic passengers and mails. 
Something must be done to aid our merchant marine, for at this 
_ present moment there is not a single transoceanic merchant steamer 
being built in any shipyard in the United States, and every sug- 
gestion as to how to build up our merchant marine should be dili- 
gently considered. 

Our patriotism ought to cause us to provide this navy, this fleet 
of fifty battleships before 1914. The United States should be at 
least equal to that of any other power on the high seas. The estab- 
lishment of the Peace Congress at The Hague does not mean dis- 
armament. The police of a city is necessary even when there are 
law courts, and The Hague Peace Congress will need an adequate 
police force in the shape of the navies of the world in order to 
enforce its decrees, and the nations that have the most to protect, 
the largest sea interests, the greatest sea coast, etc., should have the 
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largest naval force. Surely the United States navy should be equal airs 
to that of England, but England has now fifty-two battleships built, — ss. | 
while we have but fifteen actually finished with ten more building. — 

By 1914 England will have at least one hundred battleships, at the — ‘ 
present rate which she is laying down these vessels. F 

pleted her program for thirty-eight battleships by laying down the 

last one this year; while it is contemplated to double this fleet and 

provide for a total of seventy-six battleships by 1914. 

In view of this, and of the fact that the French, Russian and 
Japanese navies will also be largely increased to number at least 
fifty battleships by 1914, the appeal I make for fifty battleships 
for the United States navy is surely not extravagant. During a 
recent cruise on the Asiatic station in command of the Monterey I 
saw a great deal of the Chinese, and in common with all other 
naval officers I realize that the Chinese, as a race, are indeed a won- 
derful people, endowed with the highest abilities. If the Chinese 
could once be aroused from the lethargy of their intense selfishness 
and be endowed with a patriotism such as we now see pervading 
Japan, the yellow peril would not be a mere nightmare. 

The American people can not remain silent in the future affairs 
of the world. We must rise to the occasion and be so prepared for 
war that no nation will dare to go to war with us. / During the 
nearly four years that I served as naval attaché in Berlin, Rome 
and Vienna, this doctrine of preparedness for war was constantly 
being asserted in Europe. The German Emperor claims to have 
preserved the peace of Europe for thirty years by his magnificent 
armies which are so efficient that no one has dared to go to war 
with him. He is the most enthusiastic disciple of Mahan’s doc- 
trine of the influence of sea power, and his great speech that Ger- 
many’s future is upon the sea has been circulated into every hamlet 
throughout the German Empire. 

The far-sighted German Emperor devotes his energy to the 
creation of a powerful navy. The wonderful growth of the German 
Navy League, which acquired an active membership of 600,000 
within three years after it was founded, illustrates German activity 
in regard to sea interests. The German Navy League has branches 
in every town throughout the empire, and fortnightly meetings 
are well attended to hear illustrated lectures about the navy and 
maritime life to interest the inland population of the empire in naval 
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: affairs. The ravages of the Napoleonic war and the Thirty Years’ 
_ War, etc., are depicted so that for the future the Germans will want 
_ to have all their wars away from their homes upon the high seas or 
— in the enemy’s country. 
<= Germany has only recently become a great maritime power, 
and has made the most rapid progress in recent years. Her navy 
is most efficient because in all naval affairs Germany—and the same 
is true of Japan—is not handicapped by conservative traditions. 
_ American machinery and manufactures are invading Germany. The 
_ German navy is up to date, all her battleships have triple screws, 
and they carry liquid fuel. Turbine machinery has been introduced. 
The Germans are far in the lead of all nations in all that pertains 
to torpedoes and submarine mines. 

The constant drill and thorough training of the German navy 
personnel is admirable; but it is so exacting in minor details that 
some of my brother officers have questioned if the German sailor 
would ever rise to an emergency should anything happen not fore- 
seen by the drill book. We are prone to disparage the intelligence 

s of all foreigners because of the stupid appearance and conduct of 
- immigrants just landed. The immigrants find themselves with 
everything about them different from that to which they were accus- 
tomed, but the foreign sailor on board of his own ship with the en- 
vironment of his own fellow subjects is at home and is just as bright 

_ and quick as are the seamen of other countries in their own ships. 
7 An instance came to my knowledge in the fall of 1901 before 
_ Prince Henry’s visit. Prince Henry was cruising in his flagship, 
Kaiser Friederick III, in the Baltic when she struck an uncharted 
glacial boulder on Adler Shoal. The ship struck with great violence 
in the wake of a petroleum oil tank in her double bottoms. Both 
inner and outer bottoms were penetrated. The force of the blow 
forced oil up through an air-escape pipe with such violence that the 
pipe burst at the level of the top of the boilers and the oil flowed 
_down and was ignited by the fires under the boilers. Flame and 
smoke filled the compartment, while water streamed in through the 
bby leak, but the sailors did not abandon this fire room until after they 
had screwed up the stiffening braces of the watertight bulkheads, 
after which they pumped water into the compartment through the 
fire mains to float the burning oil up to the ceiling of the protective 
_ deck, so that the flames were extinguished when the compartment 
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was , entirely filled with water. Prince Henry then took the ship 
to Kiel. Surely there was nothing prescribed in the drill book 
for this emergency, and even American sailors could not have done 
any better. 

We have a high opinion of ourselves in the United States navy, 
but we are conservative and have not yet introduced triple screws 


for our battleships, smokeless liquid fuel, nor turbine engines. We | 


are just beginning to introduce torpedo armament in our battleships, | 
and we must admit that we are far behind European navies in 
torpedo and mining warfare. We therefore urgently need these 
battleships now in time of peace so that we may drill with them and 
be fully prepared to use them in time of war. 

The cost of this enormous fleet of fifty battleships with proportion — 
of other vessels must be considered, and if we take the actual battle- 
ship as costing $8,000,000, it will require $400,000,000 to build the 


fifty battleships and probably as much more again to build the 205 a oe 


other vessels (armored cruisers, scouts, destroyers and auxiliaries), 
or a total of $800,000,000, ignoring the fact that we have twenty-five 
battleships already built and building. Eight hundred million dol- 
lars spent in ten years would require $80,000,000 annually, or at 


the rate of $1 per capita of United States population. For main- 


tenance would be required about $80,000,000 annually, or a total 
of $2 per capita. This is naval war insurance. As compared with — 
our naval pension since the Civil War, which has cost us annually 
about what this fleet of fifty battleships will cost, this naval war 
insurance is not expensive. The pensions represent a very small 
fraction of the damages done by the war, and if we do not provide 
this fleet now, in time of peace, a war will find us unprepared and 
the enemy will oblige us to pay an indemnity to reimburse him for 
what he had spent to build his navy. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEE. 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


ee OF THE 


“American Academy of 


Social 


Philadelphia, April 7 and 8, 1905. 
The far-reaching changes in international relations which have 
taken place during the last few years strongly influenced your 
Annual Meeting Committee in selecting “The United States as a 


nent” and “The Interest of the United States in the Settlement of 
Political Affairs in the Far East.” In addition to these topics the 
extraordinary situation in the Far East lent special interest to a dis- _ 
cussion of “The Factors of Efficiency in Modern Warfare,” espe- 
cially as your Committee was able to secure the co-operation of the 
Army War College and of some of the leading officials in the Navy 
Department. 


the preliminary announcements made it necessary to secure Wither- 
spoon Hall, one of the largest halls in the city of Philadelphia, for _ 
the afternoon, as well as for the evening sessions. No annual meet- _ 


all parts of the country. The speakers, as well as the visiting mem- _ 
bers, were entertained by the Local Reception Committee at a series ee 
of luncheons and receptions, and ample opportunity was furnished = 
for that personal contact and interchange of views which are such 
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= In addition to the annual address, the two leading topics which your Ea . 
or Committee desired to have fully discussed were: “The Relation of ee : 
ae the United States to the Other Countries on the American Conti- ae ¢ ae 
is: The importance of the topics and the keen interest aroused by - ) 
ing in the history of the Academy has been so largely attended, nor 
a have we had at any time so large a representation of members from > ie aa 
£5 


important Sidhe in the success of the annual moutina of the 
Academy. 

Your Committee desires to express its appreciation of the cour- 
tesies extended to members and visitors at the Annual Meeting by 
the Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, the officers of the 
_ Manufacturers’ Club and the University Club. As in former years, 
the expenses of the meeting have been defrayed principally from a j 
special fund contributed by friends of the Academy. The generous 
support received from these sources has enabled the officers of the 
Academy to enlarge the scope of the meeting and to give wider cir- 
culation to the printed Proceedings. The thanks of the members of 
the Academy are due to those who have made possible the extension 


of its public usefulness. eo. 


SESSION OF FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 7TH. 
4, Miser 


The session of Friday afternoon, April 7th, was presided over 
by the Honorable Francis B. Loomis, who was introduced by the 
President of the Academy, Professor L. S. Rowe, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Professor Rowe spoke as follows: 

“During the last few years the American people have passed 
through a rapid process of education on matters relating to our 
foreign policy. The imagination of our people has been impressed 
by the splendid achievements of our Department of State; and while 
we have seen the record of that work I doubt whether we realize the 
tremendous effort that stands back of that achievement, the long 
study and careful negotiations preceding the final success attending 
those negotiations. The efforts of our Secretary of State have been 
ably seconded by the first assistant, now the acting, Secretary of 
_ State, the Honorable Francis B. Loomis, whom we have the pleasure 
_ of having with us this afternoon, and whom it is my honor to pre- 
sent to you as presiding officer of the day.” 

Joseph Wharton, Sc. D., of the Reception Committee, upon the 
invitation of Chairman Loomis, cordially welcomed the audience on 
2 behalf of the Reception Committee and the city of Philadelphia. 
The Presiding Officer then made an introductory address on 
“Attitude of the United States Toward Other American Powers,” 
which will be found on pp. 19-24 of this volume. Addresses were 
also delivered by Dr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, on “Europe 
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and the United States in the West Indies,” printed siemens 
Professor Emory R. Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
on “Responsibilities of International Leadership,” pages 25-31; 
Henry J. Hancock, Esq., of Philadelphia, on “The Situation in 
Santo Domingo,” pages 45-52; Honorable Tulio Larrinaga, Resi- 
dent Commissioner of Porto Rico to the United States, on “Condi- 
tions in Porto Rico,” pages 53-56. 

After the more formal addresses the discussion was participated 
in by Professor Lindley Miller Keasbey, of Bryn Mawr College, who 
spoke as follows 


“Long ago, when the Monroe doctrine was enunciated, the 
question was entirely one of territorial aggrandizement. Our social 
surplus was then derived mainly from land; people wanted land; 
and incidentally those who wanted land were the large landholders 
and planters. Things have changed considerably since that time. 
Now what we want is small farms for new planters and markets for 
our merchants. The opportunities for small land holdings in Canada 
are practically without limit, the possibilities of the development of 
the Canadian Northwest are really remarkable. Every facility is 
given to the American settler to have land in the Canadian North- 
west. Now, if this same policy could be applied to the eastern mer- 
chant in the United States, I, for one, would be exceedingly glad. 
It does seem to me that the Joint Commission might come together 
once more and deal with this whole question between Canada and 
the United States on a business-like basis. We look at all these 
questions of the Monroe doctrine, it seems to me, too much from 
a political point of view, that is, we regard the United States as one 
political entity against Great Britain as the other political entity; 
whereas it should be a question between two business men, each 
seeking a legitimate advantage. As a matter of fact, the question 
is a business one and not one around which the political line can be 
drawn. As it is, the tariff line interferes with the normal business 
development of two great portions of the American continent. 

“In the South also we are looking upon this question too much 
from a political point of view, comparing the American Republic 
as a political entity with the Spanish-American republics as political 
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entities. There, again, it is a business proposition pure and simple. 
Some of those states have been successful. Our attention has been 
called to the wonderful development of Mexico. Other states, for 
one reason or another, have been unsuccessful and are bankrupt. 
Now, when a business becomes bankrupt it is put in the hands of a 
receiver. As those states go bankrupt they should be put into the 
hands of a receiver; and the United States, I am glad to see, is 
appointing one receiver right now. 

“It is a business question between us and Canada on the north; 
it is a business question between us and the Spanish-American Re- 
publics on the south. The good side on the north is the settlement 
of American farms in the Northwest, and the good side in the south 
is the growth of the small planter in the West Indies and Spanish 
America. What should be the good side in the north is some ar- 
rangement of our tariff so that there will not be these difficulties as 
between merchants of Canada and the United States; what should 
be the good side in the south, it seems to me, is the appointment 
of receivers for impoverished states, as is done in the case of a 
business that has been shown to be absolutely bankrupt.” 


SESSION OF FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 7TH. ae q 


s Owing to the illness of the Provost of the University, Dr. 
Charles Custis Harrison, the session of Friday evening, April 7th, 
was presided over by J. Levering Jones, Esq., a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Pennylvania. Mr. Jones, in opening the meeting, pre- 
sented the welcome of the University of Pennylvania to the speakers 
and guests of the Academy and expressed the keen interest of the 
institution in the discussions of the Annual Meeting. Mr. Jones 
then introduced the President of the Academy, who presented a 
review of the work for the year 1904-1905. 

“The annual address of the President to the members of the 
Academy is undergoing an interesting process of extinction. With 
each year greater use has been made of the ‘leave to print’ privi- 
lege until at the present time the occasion is used to point out the 
new and wider opportunities for usefulness that are opening before 
us. It is an interesting and gratifying fact that the need for this 
review of the work of the Academy has grown less marked as the 
interest and participation of our members has become more active, 
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for most of our members are now kept in close touch with the work 
of the Academy. 
“The Annual Meeting furnishes an excellent occasion to empha- _ 
size the national character of the work of the Academy. The winter van Bes 
sessions are attended almost exclusively by our local members and ee ee 
we here in Philadelphia are apt to lose sight of the fact that the - peat i 
Academy is in constant touch with a membership of 2,860, dis- 
tributed throughout every state of the Union and most of the coun- 
tries of South America, Continental Europe and the Far East. 
“The influence of the Academy, however, is not to be measured 


by the closeness of the relation of the members towards one another, 


are interested in the political and social problems confronting our 

country, are able to exert upon the public opinion of the country. © 

The great problem confronting our American civilization is not the 

discovery of new material resources, but rather the better utilization 7. 

of existing opportunities and the better adjustment of the relations — 

between the various elements that go to make up this great com- 

posite community. This change can be brought about only by the 

slow and silent process of education. ra es 
“The difference between right and wrong thinking on any great _ oh Ae i 

question of public policy involves a loss and waste so great that it — 3 eS 

does not lend itself to numerical calculation. The labor problem, _ 

for instance, resolves itself very largely to an appreciation on the ~ 


responsibilities and on the part of the employers that such responsi- — 

bility in organization is of gradual growth and cannot be secured > 

by blind opposition to organization in any form. In the same way © 

we might discuss all the great industrial and social problems. 

same necessity for a clearer appreciation of underlying principles _ 

and forces always confronts us. It is the gradual raising of the = ae 
level of public opinion which the Academy must constantly keep in a ~ 


purpose of disseminating throughout the land the results of the | 
most careful research and inquiry. oa 
“The Academy issues every two months a special volume on _ 
some important problem confronting the country, and it is through 
the influence of these publications that the Academy is able to carry 
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out its larger purpose. During the time which has elapsed since 
our last Annual Meeting, the Academy has issued the following 
special volumes: 
1904, May—Philanthropy and Penology. 

*“  July—The Government in Its Relation to Industry. 
September—Some Problems of Labor Organization. 
November—Insurance and Commercial Organization. 

es January—Business Management and Finance. 


March—City Life and Progress. 

“The strengthening of solidarity amongst our members and the 
growth of the feeling of individual responsibility for the extension 
of the Academy’s influence are the two forces upon which the 
future growth of the Academy depends. With these two assured 
the possibilities of service to our country are unlimited.” 

The Presiding Officer then introduced the Honorable Seth Low, 
who delivered the annual address on “The Position of the United 
States Among Nations.” This address is printed on pages 1-15 of 
this volume. 

At the close of Mr. Low’s address the President of the Academy 
presented to the speaker the thanks of the Academy for his able 
address. 

At the close of the session of Friday evening a reception to 
the speakers at the Annual Meeting was tendered by the Manufac- 


SESSION OF SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 8TH. 


The session of Saturday afternoon, April 8th, was devoted to 
“The Settlement of Political Affairs in the Far East.” The Pre- 
siding Officer of the afternoon, General James H. Wilson, was intro- 
duced by the President of the Academy, who referred to the splendid 
work of General Wilson as Military Governor of the Province of 
Matanzas in Cuba, and as Commander-in-Chief of the united mili- 
tary forces of the great powers in China during the Boxer uprising. 
General Wilson then delivered the introductory address, which will 
be found on pages 59-74. 
Addresses were also delivered by Baron Kentaro Kaneko, of 
the Japanese House of Peers, on “Japan’s Position in the Far East,” 
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“American Commercial Interests in the Far East,” pages 83-88, Ne 
and Honorable Charles Emory Smith, former Ambassador of the isis. 


United States to Russia, on “The Internal Situation in Russia,” _ 


pages 89-96. 
SESSION OF SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 8TH. 


The topic of this session was “The Factors of Efficiency in 
Modern Warfare.” The Presiding Officer of the session, Brigadier- 
General Tasker H. Bliss, was introduced by Major Joseph G. Rosen- 
garten, of Philadelphia. In introducing the Presiding Officer, Major 


The address of Rear-Admiral Frederick Rodgers, on “The Extent 
to Which the Navy of the United States Should Be Increased,” will | 
be found on pages 137-145; of Rear-Admiral George W. Melville, on 
“The Important Elements in Naval Conflicts,” = 


Soldier,” on pages 147-160; of Captain William H. Beehler, U. S. N., 

on “The Needs of the Navy,” on pages 161-169. F 
At the close of the session of Saturday evening a reception was _ 

tendered to the speakers by the Local Reception Committee. : 
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i mander in the field and as President of the Army War College. Gen- he oe Z 
eral Bliss then delivered the introductory address on “The Important = 
Elements in Modern Land Conflicts,” printed on pages 99-120. 
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ki of Colonel W. W. Wotherspoon, on “The Training of the Efficient aa 


